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LETTERS ON THE STAMP ACT. 


Letter from A, Johnson, Esq., to Jared Inger- 
soll, Esq. 


Tower Hitt, Aug. 18th, 1765. 


Dr. Sir: I wrote you the beginning of 


June, but am fearfull you had lett London 
before it could arrive there. I now take 
this opportunity to thank you for your favour 
before the Lords of the Treasur y, and shall 
always be glad of an opportunity to show 
you that I retain a proper sense of the obli- 
gation. I find by my letter from the Secre- 
tary of the stamp office that I am to joyn in 
a bond with my securitys in London in the 
Penalty of two thousand pounds Sterling 
but am at a loss to know the particular form 


of the bond, and shall take it very kind of 


you, if you can send me by the next Post a 
torm of the bond, as I want to send it Home 
as soon as Possible. I am now at Tower 
Hill with Mr. Hongman in our way to a 
Country Court, and expect to return the 
last of the week, Pray present my com- 
pliments to your Lady and believe me 
to be 

Dr Sir Yr much obliged hble Servt, 

A. Jounson, 


Nathaniel Wales to Jared Ingersoll, Esq. 


Winpuaw, August 19th, 1765. 
Sir: I received yours and observe its 
contence and for answer must say that I 
wrote my first to you without much con- 
sideration and while matters were much un- 
digested both in my own and other peoples 


minds, but on further consideration I am of 


opinion that the stamp duty can by no 
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| means be J ustifyed and th 





|as y* case may be. 





at it is an imposi- 
tion quite unconstitutional and so infringes 
on, or rather destroys our Liberties and 
priviledges that I cant undertake to pro- 
mote or encourage it without acting direct- 
ly contrary to my Judgment, and the true 
Interest of my own native Countr y and tho 
I would be a Loyal Subject, yet that I may 
be and not endeavor to promote that Law 
which 1 in my privit Judgment is not Right 
I must therefore, on the 
whole refuse accepting, if offered, any trust 
relative to distributing the stamps,nor would 
I accept thereof had I a thotisand pounds 
annexed to the trust. So that what trouble 
I have given you I must beg your pardon 
for, and subscribe myself your humb! Serv! 
Naruy. Waxzs, Jun’ 


James McEvers, of New York, to Jared Ingersoll. 
New York, Atigust 26, 1765. 

Sir: I Ree’d a letter from John Brettel 
Esq. Forwarded by you Inclosing a Bond 
to Execute for the Due Performance of the 
office of Stamp Master for this Province, 
which I Readily Did (and Returned it per 
the last Paquet that sailed from hence,) as 
there was then Little, or no clamour here 
about it, and Immag’d I should be able to 
Transact it, but since Mr. Olivers Treat- 
ment att Boston has Been known here, and 
the Publication of a letter from New Haven, 
the Discontent of the People here on account 
of the Stamp Act Publickly appears. Ihave 
been threatened with Mr, Olivers Fate, if 
not worse, to Prevent which I have been 
under a necessity of acknowlegeing I have 
wrote for a Resignation which I have ac- 
cordingly Done, and have Been Informed 
you have done the same of which I Beg 
you’l advise me, and if’ you have not should 
be glad to Know how you Purpose to act, 








. 
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as it may be some Government to me in 
Case I cant Procure a Release. 
I am Sir 
Your Hum. Serv’t 
James McEvers. 


Jared Ingersoll, Esg., to Wm. Livingston, Esq. 
New Haven, Oct. 1, 1765. 


Dr. Str: It is much if you dont by this 
time paint me out in imagination as a kind 
of fiend with a Cloven foot and fiery forked 
tongue,—A Court Parasite and a Lover of 
the Stamp Act. And yet the truth is that 
I love the Stamp Act about as little as you 
do, and remonstrated to the late Members 
against it, all in my power—what! and ac- 
cept the office of Distribution of Stamps 
when you had done? impossible! A strange 
paradox this I suppose at present and I dare 
say will remain so till y‘ times are a little 
more moderate and so I wont trouble you 
with an attempt to Explain it, we having 
now got rid of all the Stamp officers I sup- 
pose we have nothing left for us to do but 
just to get rid of the Stamp Act itself. I 
wait impatiently to see how you will go 
about this at N. York. I own I expect you 
will be the very first who will introduce it, 
not because I think you less patriotick than 
your neighbours but because the Stamps 
will be handier to you than to most others, 

I went to England last winter with the 
strongest pr ejudices against the Parliamen- 
tary Authority in this case and came home, 
I dont love to say Convinced but Confound- 
edly as we say in Connecticutt. Vir- 
tually represented, has been so prettily rid- 
iculed that one should almost conclude that 
Calvinism itself is a blunder and that Rep- 
resentation and Election are always correli- 
tives Nothing is more true than that no taxes 
can be imposed according to the English 
Law and Constitution, but by the peoples 
Consent in Parliament by their representa- 
tives and tis Equally a maxim of English 
Liberty that no how can be made or abro- 
gated but by their consent in the same 
manner. Now I want you to tell me 
whether the Parliament can or cannot nake 
any Laws that shall have any binding force 
upon us in America 

No man Sees in a Stronger light than I 








do the dangerous tendency of admitting for 
a principle that the Parliament of Great 
Britain may tax us ad libitum. I view it as 
a guiph ready to devour, but when I look 
around I am at a loss fora plan. I think 
there is all the reason in the world why we 
should be in a Situation Equally safe with 
people in England, but how, and what and 
when I am almost weary in y‘ inquiry. I 
want to talk with you about four hours, I 
spent the whole winter among Politicians 
both English and American and among y™ 
all found no plan for America that did not 

appear to me full of the greatest difficulty 
and Embarrassment. 

Brother Johnson will be with you soon 
and can tell you more from me than I can 
communicate in a Letter, and by him I shall 
be exceeding glad to Learn your real Sen- 
timents in this matter. I think it behooves 
every one to do his utmost at a time when 
nothing but distress and trouble are in pros- 
pect. I hear there are many strange stories 
to my disadvantage current at N. York, 
which I shall not give myself the trouble to 
contradict as I know at this time tis not in 
my power to convince by the best and 
strongest Evidence. My own consciousness 

of innocence no man can take from me. 

please to make my compt’s to Mrs. Liv- 
ingston and to all those Gentlemen whom I 
had once the honour of calling my friends 
and who I hope will not quite give me up 
yet. 

, Iam S' Y! Most obedt Humb' Serv! 


Wx. Livineston, Esq. J. INGERSOLL. 


Letter from B. Gale, of Killingworth, to Jared 
Ingersoll, Exsq., at New Haven. 


Kittineworta 18th Jany. 1765. 


Dear Sir: I received your Favor and 
the Several Packetts Inclosed just after I 
had returned from Saybrook whither I went 
to send some messengers over to the Ba- 
bel Convention, some who I judgd might 
have some Influence to mitigate their Rage 
and folly—viz: Coll. Willard and Capt. 
Shipman the two Saybrook Members, be- 
side several Pimps and smuglers to Gull 
the Rabble and sift out everything that 
passes from Head Quarters. Ihad thoughts 
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of going myself but to tell the truth I was 
both ashamed and afraid. Ashamed to be 
seen in the comp’y, of brainless, thoughtless, 
designing, undesigning Rabble. Afraid 
of being included with them when they 
are whipt, for without the spirit of Proph- 
esy I can foretell, Stamp Act Repealed 
or not repealed, such proceedings will 
meet with Rubbers in the Head if not the 
Tail however after the Receipt of your 
packet I had gone over had I not previously 
Engaged myself for Middletown on that 
very day in an important case. however as 
soon as I return, will give you the best ac- 
counts my Embassadors can procure. <A 
more wicked Scheme I think never was on 
foot, in this Colony to destroy us. But 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
The manuscript I mentioned to you is an 
historical account of the Several factions 
which have subsisted in this Colony origi- 
nating with the New London Society, thence | 
metamorphized into the faction for paper 
Emmissions on Loan, thence into N, Light, 
into y? Susquehannah, and Delaware Fac- 
tions, Into Orthodoxy, Now into Stamp 
Duty, the Actors the same, each change 
drawing in some new members, but it con- 
tains such stubborn facts and will so Black- 
en some men’s looks that I fear the author 
would not long Survive the Impression, 
Your private Letters to me, will make the 
Best Improvement of Iam able to serve 
your Cause in my occasional Journies in y* | 
Country. I may not at this time add but that 
I am Sir your Friend 
& most Humble Servant 
B. Gate. 





P. 8. As I write free by your boy, I trust | 
you will not expose it. 


B. Gale to Jared Ingersoll, Esq. 
Kittinewortn, 8 Feby 1766. 

Str: As you requested in y! last to me to 
know the result of the Time Congress hav- 
ing never before had an opp’y that I could | 
sately venture, I now would Inform, of 
which no doubt you have before this time 
had Intelligence. That your letters in the 
General were well approved, or at least that 
you do not deserve to be damn’d for them, 
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and that there still is a day of Grace for you. 
But with regard to the main Business, that 
I sent some over to penetrate the secret 
views of their herding together. I have 
learnt from Good authority, from those who 
are in the Secrets of the Club, their design 
is to fix on men who they conceive will 
serve their Turns that the final conclusions 
are not yet made, one of the men I pro- 
cured to go made application to know what 
men we should Fix on westward. It was 
answered Col. Walker was well qualified, 
my agent then proposed Mr, Rowland, but 
was answered by a Signiticative shake of y° 
Head,-which shew’d how Ignorant he was 
in men and then reply’d, no by no means, 
Mr. Rowland is a man of too much sense, 
he will not answer by any means, and very 
readily mentioned Mr. Davenport— to be 
short, they have taken measures that from 
their early date and too great Forwardness 
will overset their system of Politicks. They 
begin, the more Sensible part to be ashamed 
of the thing. Others see clearly through 
their designs and despise the thing when it 
appears to their puris naturalibus from 
a principal of Honesty Natural to Humane 
Nature and I think I can venture to predict 
that no alterations will Happen in y* Council 
unless the dropping Mr. Sheldon for Saml 
Johnson. 

I hear you are appointed Judge of Admi- 
ralty for Connecticutt &c—£800, Sallary if 
true I heartily Congratulate you. 

I am Sir Your most Humble Serv! 

B. GALE. 


P. 8. I have a copy of a circular Letter 
from Secretary Conway which I have not 
time to copy, perhaps you may have seen it. 


THE LAW OF PROPER NAMES. 


Tus is a curious subject. But what is 
perhaps most remarkable about it is, that it 
has never been clearly settled by legislative 
enactments or judicial decisions, either in 
England or the United States. It was 
brought before the N. Y. Court of Common 
Pleas by one John Snook, an immigrant 
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from Germany or Holland. It seems that 
the name of Snook, in its original language 
signifies Pike, and that when the bearer of 
the name came in this country some years 
since, he embarked in business here under 
the appellation of Pike. But in process of 
time doubts were cast upon the legality of 
this, and to set every thing right, Mr. Snook 
came before the Court, and the Hon. C. P. 
Daly, the first judge, gave the following 
opinion, embracing to a great extent the law 
of proper names, which in genealogical in- 
quiries will possess great interest. 

After noticing that the case did not fall 
under the New York law of 1847, the learn- 
ed judge proceeds: 

“The question has been asked upon this 
application whether he has not the right to 
translate his name into the English language, 
and call himself by the word in English 
which is equivalent to or of the same mean- 
ing as Snook. It does not fall within the 
sphere of my judicial duty to pass upon that 
question, but as this application has been 
made in good faith and is very earnestly 
pressed, I have no objection to state my 
views. The word Snook is Dutch or Flem- 
ish, from snoek, signifying pike, a species of 
fish. ( Wernick’s Dictionary.) The mean- 
ing of the word constituting the name of a 
person is of no importance, for, considered 
as a name, it derives its whole significance 
fiom the fact that it is the mark or indi- 
cia by which he is known. 

“* Many names have no specific meaning 
apart from indicating the persons who bear 
them; and as designatio persone, it makes 
no difference should the word or name per- 
forming that office, as is frequently the case, 
be also a word for expressing something else. 
As the proper or lawful names of persons is 
a subject to which legal writers have paid 
but little attention, it will be necessary to 
examine the state of the law respecting it. 
As I have said, a man’s name is the mark 
or indicia by which he is distinguished from 
other men. By a practice now almost uni- 
versal among civilized nations, it is com- 
posed of his Christian or given name and 
his surname. The one is the name given to 
him after birth or at baptism; the other is 
the patronymic derived from the common 





name of his parents. In the case of illegit- 
imates, they take the name or designation 
they have gained by reputation. (Ray agt. 
Smith, 6 C. & P., 154; Ray agt. Clark, R. 
& R. C. C., 358.) The Christian, or first 
name, is, in the law, denominated the proper 
name, and a party can have but one, for 
middle or added names are not regarded. 
(State agt. Martin, 10 Miss., 391; Edmon- 
ston agt. The State, 17 Ala., 179; McKay 
agt. Speak, 8 Texas, 376; Ray agt. New- 
man, 1 Ld. Ray., 562, 305; Franklin agt. 
Tallmadge, 5 John. R., 64.) Formerly, the 


Christian name was the more important of 


the two. ‘Special heed,’ says Coke, ‘is 
to be taken of the name of baptism, as a 
man cannot have two, though he may have 
divers surnames.’ (Coke Litt., 3, a [m.]) 
Indeed, anciently in England there was but 
one name, for surnames did not come into 
use until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and even down to the time of Eliza- 
beth they were not considered of control- 
ling importance. Thus Chief-justice Pop- 
ham (Britton agt. Wrightman, Poph., 56), 
speaking of grants, declares that ‘the law 
is not precise in the case of surnames, but 
for the Christian name,’ he says, ‘this 
ought always to be perfect. And through- 
out the early reports the Christian name is 
uniformly referred, as the most certain mark 
of the identity of the individual in all deeds 
or instruments, Greater importance being 
attached to the Christian name arose from 
the fact that it was the designation confer- 
red by the religious rite of baptism, while 
the surname was frequently a chance appel- 
lation assumed by the individual himself, or 
given to him by others, for some marked 
characteristic, such as his mental, moral, or 
bodily qualities; some peculiarity or defect, 

or for some act he had done which attached 
to his descendants, while sometimes it did 
not. Camden mentions an instance of a 
knight in Cheshire, each of whose sons took 
different surnames, while their sons, in 
turn, also took different names from their 
fathers. They altered their names, he says, 
in respect to habitation, to Egerton, Cot- 
grove, and Overton; in respect to color, to 
Gough, which is red; in respect to learning, 
to Ken-clarke (a knowing clerk or learned 
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man) ; in respect to quality, to Good man ;/ until from these various prefixes and suffixes 
in respect to stature, to Richard Little; and| numerous names were formed and became 
in respect to the Christian name of the fa-| permanent. So, as suggested, something in 
ther of one of them, to Richardson, though | the appearance, character, or history of the 
all were descended trom William Belevard ; | individual gave rise to his surname, such as 
and the gentlemen of Cheshire, he adds,| his color—as black John, brown John, 
bearing three different family names, would | white John, afterward transposed into John 
not easily believe that they were all ‘the de-| Brown, &c.; or, it arose from his height, 
scendants of one man, were it not for an| bulk, or strength, as Little, Long, Hardy, 
ancient roll which Camden saw (Camden’s|or Strong; or his mental or moral attri- 
Remains, ed. of 1637, p. 141); and Lord| butes, as Good, Wiley, Gay, Moody, or 

Joke refers to the Year Books to show that | Wise; or his qualities were practically per- 
a man may have divers names, that is sur- |sonified by applying to him the name of 
names, at divers times. (Coke Litt., 3, a.) |some animal, plant, or bird, as Fox or Wolf, 
The insufticiency of the Christian name to | Rose or Thorn, Martin or Swan; and it was 
distinguish the particular individual, where | in this way that the bulk of our sur names, 
there were many bearing the same name, |that are not of foreign extraction, augment- 
led necessarily to the giving of surnames, 'ed and became permanent. They grew into 
and a man was distinguished i in addition to general use, without any law commanding 
his Christian name, in the great majority of| their adoption or prescribing any course or 
cases, by the name of his estate, or the place | mode respecting them, for I know of but 
Ww here he was born, or where he dwelt, or | one instance of a positive statute command- 
from whence he h: ad come, as in the name | ing to taking of names or regulating the 
of Washington, originally Wessyngton,| manner of selecting them, and that was 
which, as its component parts indicate, | limited to a par ticular locality. In the 
means a person dwelling on the meadow | fourth year of the reign of Edward IV., an 
land where a creek runs in from the sea; or act was passed compelling every Irishman 
else from his calling, as John, the smith, or | that dwelt within the English pale to take 





William, the tailor, in time abridged to John 
Smith and William Taylor; and as the son 
usually followed the pursuit of the father, | 
the occupation became the family surname, 
or the son was distinguished from the father | 
by calling him John’s son, or William’s son, | 
which, among the Welsh, was abridged to | 
s, as Edwards, Johns or Jones, Peters, 
which as familiar appellations passed into 
surnames, She Normans added Fitz to the | 
father’s Christian name, to distinguish the | 
son, as Fitzherbert or Fitzgerald ; and among | 
the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland and Scot- 
land, where each separate clan or tribe bore | 
a surname to denote from what stock each | 
family was descended, Mae was added to| 
distinguish the son, and O to distinguish | 


the grandson ; and generally where names | 





an English surname, and enacting that it 
should be the name of some town, or of 
some color, as black or brown, or of some 


|art or occupation, or of some office; which 


led to an extensive change of names in that 
part of Ireland, as a non-compliance was at- 
tended with a forfeiture of goods. But, 


though for several centuries the practice of 


giving or assuming surnames was general, 
it extended little farther than the par ticular 
individual of which it was the designation 
or mark, His descendant adopted it or not 
at pleasure, or he assumed a new name him- 
self, or others conferred upon him some 
characteristic appellation which adhered to 
him and his descendants. This fluctuation 
and change, however, was materially arrest- 


ed by a statute passed (1 Henry V., c. 8), 


were taken from a pl: ie, the relation of the | called the Statute of Additions, wtih re- 
individual to that place was indicated by a} | quired not only the name of the individual 
word put before the name, like the Dutch | ‘to be inserted in every writ or indictment, 
Van or French De, or a termination added | but, in addition, his calling, his estate, de- 
at the end, which additions were in time} gree, and the town, hamlet, or place to 
merged into and furmed but one word ; \which he belonged ; and in the reign of 
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Henry VIIL, Cromwell, the secretary of 
the king, established a regulation by which 
a record was required to be kept, in ev- 
ery parish, of births, marriages, and deaths, 
a regulation which, in connection with the 
previous act, operated to check the caprice 
of individuals in the matter of their names, 
and to fix them as durable appellations; 
for every man’s name thereafter became a 
matter of record at his birth, his marriage, 
and at his death, and this recording of such 
events in every family led to the use of one 
name to designate the members of one fam- 
ily, which the record served to perpetuate, 
transmitting it from father to son, until the 
practice became general for all descendants 


to bear and become known by the name of 


a common ancestor. But this was the work 
of several centuries, and even at the present 
day, in remote and sparsely-settled districts 
of England and Wales, the practice is not 
entirely extinct of assuming and changing 
surnames. All, this, it will be seen, was 
brought about without any positive provi- 
sion of law, other than those that have been 
referred to. By a usage sufficiently general 
to be called universal, the son now bears 
the name of the father, and in turn trans- 
mits it to his own male descendants. Sur- 
names, from their infinite variety, have now 
become a more certain mark of identity 
than the first name; for the whole number 
of Christian or first names now commonly 
in use does not exceed 600, while the direc- 
tory of this city exhibits no less than 20,000 
varieties of surnames, It is the combina- 
tion of the Christian and surname that now 
marks the individual’s identity, and he is 
distinguished still more accurately by the 
use, now very general, of middle names or 
initial letters. 

“ But, though the custom is wide-spread 
and universal for all males to bear the name 
of their parents, there is nothing in the law 
prohibiting a man from taking another name 
if he chooses. There is no penalty or pun- 
ishment for so doing, nor any consequence 
growing out of it, except as far as it may 
lead to or cause a confounding of his iden- 
tity. In some countries it is otherwise. In 
France a law was passed in the second year 
of the first revolution (Z. 6 fructidor An 


II.) ; and another (19 
is still in force (Codes Frangais, par Bour- 
guignon et Royer Collard, § 34, and notes ; 
Dictionnaire de Législation Universel, par 












nivose An v TL, ) which 


Chabal Chameaue, vol, ii., p. 266), for- 


bidding any citizen to bear any first name 


(prénom) or surname than that which is ex- 
pressed in the registry of his birth, or to add 
any surname to his proper name; but no 
enactment of the kind has ever been passed 
in England or in this State, but on the con- 
trary there have been many instances in 
which individuals have changed their names, 
and held offices of public trust and become 
distinguished by the name they adopted. 


The poet Mallet may be cited as an illus- 


tration, His father was of the clan Mac- 
gregors, and when that clan was suppressed 
and its name abolished by law, in conse- 
quence of the violent acts of Rob Roy, he 
took the name of Malloch, by which name 
the son was known until he came to Lon- 
don, in his twenty-sixth year, when, disliking 
his Scotch patronymic, he adopted the 
French name of Mallet, and by this name 
held an office under government, became 
distinguished in literature, and transmitted 
the name to his descendants. That such 
instances rarely occur may be readily ac- 
counted for in the fact of the absence usu- 
ally of any object to induce a man to change 
his name, in the circumstance that there is 
a just and honorable pride in bearing the 
name of one’s ancestors, and in the further 
fact that it is scarcely in the power of a man 
to change his name unless he goes to a place 
where he is unknown, for as long as he con- 
tinues to abide where he is known, people 
will continue to call him by the name to 
which they are accustomed, 

“Tt is this difficulty, I apprehend, mainly, 
that has led to the practice of applying for 
the king’s license, or the passage of a stat- 
ute, in cases where the taking of a new name 
has become necessary in consequence of the 
devise of an estate upon that condition, as 
all persons will conform to what is decreed 
or enjoined by the sovereign authority of 
the State. Lord Mansfield seems to have 


thought (in Sullivan agt. Ashby, 4 Bur., 


1940) that the king’s license or an act of 


Parliament was essential to entitle a man to 


—= 
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assume another name ; but i in later cases the 
right of an individual ‘to take another name 
without the king’s license or an act of Parlia- 
ment has been distinctly recognized, and the 
validity of acts done in the adopted name have 
been sustained, even when they imposed a 
charge upon the public. In the King agt. The 
Inhabitants of Billinghurst (3 Meule & Sel- 

roy, 250), the question was whether a pauper, 

whose baptismal and surname were Abraham 
Langley, and who by that name had a legal 
settlement in Billinghurst, could, with his 
wife and family, be charged upon that par- 
ish, He was married in another parish by 
the name of George Smith, and had been 
known in that parish for three years before 
his marriage by that name. The wife and 
children had no settlement in Billinghurst, 

unless they had acquired one by the mar- 
riage, and the point involved was the valid- 


ity of the pauper’s marriage by the name of 


George Smith; the marriage act of 26 Geo, 
IL. c. 33, rendering it essential to the valid- 
ity of a marriage that there should be a 
publication beforehand of the ‘ trve Chris- 
tian and surnames’ of the parties. It was 
insisted that this had not been done, that 
the marriage was thus void, and that the 
wife and children were not chargeable upon 
the parish of Billinghurst ; 
held that the publication of the banns by 
the name of George Smith, that being the 
name which the pauper had gained by rep- 
utation, and by which he was known at the 
time in the parish where he was married, 
was a publication of the true name within 
the meaning of the act. In a note at the 
end of the case, several decisions of Lord 
Stowell in the Consistory Court are collect- 
ed. In one of them, Frankland agt. Nich- 
olson, Ann Nicholson was married, and the 
banns published by the name of Ann Ross. 


Sir William Scott, in reply to the argument | 


that the proper Christian and surname of a 
party could not be altered except by the 
king’s license or an act of the legislature, 


said that there might be cases where names | 


acquired by general use and habit would be 


taken as the true Christian and surname of 
a party; but as there was not sufficient evi- | 


but the court | 
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name of Ross, he annulled the marriage. 
In another case before him, Mayhew agt. 
Mayhew, which was a proceeding for a di- 
vorce on the ground of adultery, the woman 
set up that she had never been legally mar- 
ried, having been described in the publica- 
tion of the banns as Sarah Kelso, when her 
real name was Sarah White. It was shown in 
reply that she had gone by several different 
names, but was generally known by the name 
of Kelso before the marriage, and upon this 
evidence he held the marriage to be valid. 
Doe agt. Yates, 5 Barn. and Ald., 544, is a 
case still more distinctly in point, An estate 
was devised upon condition that the devisee 
should take the surname of the testator. 
The will provided that within three years 


|after the devisee arrived at the age of 





| ants. 


twenty-one, he should procure his name to 
be altered to the testator’s name of Lus- 
combe, by act of Parliament, or in some 
other effectual way. The devisee, before 
he was of age, and before he was entered 
upon or was let into the possession of the 
estate, took the name of Luscombe, which 
name he continued thereafter to bear, At 


| twenty-one he took possession of the estate, 


but suffered the three years to go by with. 
out applying for the king’s license, or an 
act of Parliament, to entitle him to use the 
name of Luscombe, and he continued to hold 


}and enjoy the estate for eight years there- 


after, when he conveyed it to the defend- 
It was insisted that he had forfeited 
the estate by having failed to comply with 
the testator’s directions within the three 
years after he reached twenty-one, in not 
obtaining or applying for the king’s license, 
or an act of Parliament, authorizing him to 
take the name of Luscombe. But the court 
gave judgment for the defendants, holding 
that the devisee had sufficient y taken the tes- 
tator’s name, and that it was not necessary 
for him to apply for an act of Parliament, or 
for the king’s license. ‘A name,’ said Chief: 


justice Abbott, in delivering the judgment of 


the court, ‘assumed by the voluntary act of 
a young man at his outset into life, adopted 
by all who knew him, and by which he is 
constantly called, becomes, for all purposes 


dence in the case before him to show that! that occur to my mind, as much and effee- 
the woman had eyer been known by the| tually Ais name as if he had obtained an act 
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of Parliament to confer it upon him,’ and 
there are numerous cases, both in this coun- 
try and in England, holding that where a 
man enters into a contract, or does any act 
in a particular name, that he may be sued 
by the name that he ‘used, whatever his true 
name may be; and generally, that wherever a 
man has done an act in a particular name, or 
where he makes a grant, it may always be 
shown in the support of the validity of the act 
that he was known by that name at and about 
the same time when the act was done, though 
he may have been baptized or previously 
known by a different name. All that the 
law looks to is the identity of the individual, 
and when that is clearly established the ac 
will be binding upon him and upon others, 
(Waterbury agt. Mather, 16 Wend., 611; 
Griswold agt, Sedgwick, 6 Cow., 456 ; Jones’ 
Estate, 27 Penn., 336; Prettyman agt. 
Wales, 4 Harring, 299; Toole agt. Peter- 
son, 9 [red., 180; Selman agt. Shackelforde 
17 Geo., 615; Williams agt. Bryant, 5 Mees 
& Wels., 447; Finch agt. Cocken, 5 Tyrow, 
774; Attorney-general agt. Haw ont 1 Cro, 
& Jer., 120; The Queen agt. Avery, 18 A. 
& Ellis, N. 8. 576; Comyn’s Digest, Fait 
, 3.) 
“T have gone into the examination of this 
question so minutely, because it has never 
so far as I am aware of, been previously in- 
vestigated ; and into the origin of the usage 
that now prevails in respect to names, be- 
cause the works commonly referred to in 
matters of general knowledge are exceed- 
ingly barren of information upon the sub- 
ject of personal nomenclature. The result 
of the examination will show, I think, there is 
nothing i in the law to prevent the petitioner 
continuing to call himself John Pike. If, as 
stated in his petition, he adopted it some 
years ago, engaged in business by that name, 
and is known among his business acquaint- 
ances and customers by that designation, 
there is no reason why he shall not continue 
to use it. Any contract or obligation he 
may enter into, or which others may enter 
into with him, by that name, or any grant 
or devise he may hereafter make by it, 
would be valid and binding ; for, as an ac- 


quired and known designation, it has become | ical Society. 
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he previously bor e. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in saying that I think he may 
lawfully use it hereafter in all transactions 
as his name or designation.” 


EARLY HISTORY OF STATEN 
NEW YORK. 

Tuis beautiful island, in the Bay of New 
York, was among the earliest discoveries of 
Hudson, in the year 1609. He came in 
sixht of the Highi: ands of Neversink on the 
2d of September, and the next day entered 
the lower Bay of New York, anchoring 
within the harbor of Sandy Hook. He was 
immediately visited by the natives, dressed 
in furs and feathers, who brought with them 
supplies of maize and green tobacco, ex- 
changing them for trifles. 

Hudson sent a small boat with five men 
through the “ Narrows,” to explore the 
country beyond, and here he discovered 
Staten Island, proceeding as far as Newark 
Boy. On their retur ‘n, the little party was 
suddenly assaulted by a number of the In- 
dians in two large canoes, and one of them, 
John Colman, an old favorite seaman, was 
killed with an arrow shot, in his neck, Re- 
turning to the vessel, the dead man was 
buried on Sandy Hook, and to this day the 
place is called “Colman’s Point.” Thus 
was Staten Island discovered on the 4th 
of Septmber, 1609, two centuries and a 
half ago. 

After this period, colonization of the 
Dutch commenced in “ New Netherland,” 
and during the year 1664, this colony was 
transferred to the British crown, and thus 
became New York, when the English immi- 
gration increased, Previously to this time, 
two or three “ Patrooneries” had been com- 
menced by the Hollanders on Staten Isl- 
and, but were scattered from the Indian 
attacks of the Raritans; and in the year 
1670 the English purchased it from the 
original owners. 

The deed was discovered among some 
old papers given to the New York Histor- 
Before the American Revolu- 
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Kip, N. Y. Then it was rant in the iano 
of Sidney Breeze, Esq., Cazenovia, N. Y., 
and given by him to Mr, Hazard, of Phila- 
delphia, who presented it to our ITistorical | 
Society. It is a very remarkable fact, and | 
strikingly proving the utility of such an As- | 
sociation, that one half of the third sheet of 
this historical document, was torn off and 
lost for forty-two years, and then found 
among some old papers which had been | 
presented to the Society, This restored to 
its original place, the deed is once more 
verfect and complete. 

The deed begins: “ This Indenture made 
on y* 13" day of April in y$ 22" year of the 
Raigne of o' Sovereign Lord Charles the 
Second, by the Grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, France & Ireland Kinge, Defend- 
er of the ffaith d&c & in the year of our Lord 
God 1670 Between R' Hon’* Francis Love- 
lace, Esq. Governor Gen" under his Royall 
Highness James, Duke of York, & Albany 
of all his Te rritoryes in America, for & on| 

y® behalf of his said Royall Highness on the 
one parte & Aquepo, Warrines, Mingua- 
Sachemack, Pemantoes, Quewequeen, We- 
wanevameck & Mataris on the behalfe of 
themselves as the true Sachems, owners & 
lawful Indian proprietors of Staten Island, 
and of all other Indians any way concerned 
therein on the other part,” and in considera- 
tion of certain wampum and other goods men- 
tioned in aschedule, conveys “: All that Island 
lyeing & being in Hudson’s Ryver comonly 
called Staten Island & by the Indians Aque- 
honga Manacknong.” The grantors de- 
clared themselves to be “ the very true sole 
& Lawfull Indian owners of y* said Island, 
& all and singular y* pmises, as being de- 
rived to them by their auncesters.” 

It was further agreed, that the In- 
dians then residing on the island should 
have liberty to remain there until the first 
of May next, when they were to sur- 
render it to such persons, as the governor 
should please to appoint. Thus the origi- 
nal Indian population left the shores of the 
island in the year 1670; and it is a very 
pleasant reflection to Staten Islanders , that 
their forefathers did not drive away the 





owners of the soil, but purchased it in a fair, 
honorable way. Well m: vy they claim this 
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vene! vate aus tument, as proof, if any should 
be needed, of the important fact. 

It is worth noticing that the Island is 
granted to Lovelace and his successors, on be- 
half of James, duke of York, so that ‘the le- 
gal title of the island vested in the governor, 
The deed is signed by Governor Lovel ace, 
but not by the grantors, whose signatures 
are however in the Albany copy. 

The exchange of hands and seals is how- 
ever attested by no less than thirteen wit- 
nesses, embracing Corn* Steenwyck, Mayor, 
and Warn. Wessels, Corstapel. 

“The payment agreed upon for y* pur- 
chase of Staten Island, conveyed this day by 
ye Indian Sachems, Propriet’s is (vitz.) 

1. Fower hundred Fathoms of Wampum, 
Thirty Match Coates. 
3. Eight Coates of Duzzens, made up, 
4, Thirty shirts, 
5. Thirty kettles. 
6. Twenty Gunnes, 
7. A Firkin of Butter. 
8. Sixty Barres of Lead, 
9. Thirty Axes. 
0. Thirty Howes. 
1. Fifty Knives.” 
“Tt was further covenanted that two or 
three of the said Sachems, their heirs, or 
successors, or persons employed by them 
should once in every year, the Ist of May, 
after their surrender, repaire to the fort & 
acknowledge their sale to the Governor & 
continue in mutual friendship. 

Francis Lovevace.” 


Indorsed. 


“ Memorand.—That the young Indians 
not being present at the ensealing & deliv- 
ery of the within written deed, it was again 
delivered and acknowledged before them, 
whose names are underwritten, as witnesses, 
April the 15", 1670: Pewowahone, about 5 
yeares old,a boy, —Rokoques, about 6 yeares 
old, a girle,—Shinguinnemo, about 12 yeares 
old, a girle.—Kanarehante, about 12 yeares 
old, a girle-—Mahquadus, about 15 yeares 
old, a young man,—Asheharewes, about 20 
yeares old, a young man.” 

The area of Staten Island contains about 
seventy-seven square miles, or 50,000 acres, 
which were purchased from the Indians for 
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the above eleven articles. Our population 
now numbers some 30,000, and lands are 
worth from $200 to $250 per acre! De 
Vries, the early Dutch navigator, in the 
year 1638 claimed the island as a Patroon, 
by ‘patent from the “ West India Compa- 
ny,” who were the “ Proprietors” of New 
Netherland. He calls its Indians “* Mon-a- 
tans,” and the place itself, “Mononchong,” 
or “ Bad Woods.” In 1655, De Vries pub- 
lished his voyages, and says, Sept. 26, 1638, 
that he anchored before Staten Island, “ my 
property, and put my people on shore.” Jan. 
5, 1639. “Sent my people to Staten Island to 
commence the colony and buildings.” Sept., 
1641. “ My people were murdered by the In- 
dians of the Raritans, and so my colony was 
smothered in its birth.” This is the earli- 
est record we have found of any attempt to 
settle Staten Island. G. P, DISOSWAY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
(Second Article.) 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine,— 
Dear Sir: I am enabled, mainly 
through the attentions of valued corre- 
spondents, to lay before your readers a 
supplementary article to that contributed 
to your last number. Any omissions that 
shall be observed in these two articles will, 
I trust, be promptly made known to you, 
that the subject may be rendered as com- 
plete as possible. I propose, in a future arti- 
cle, should your space permit, to refer to the 
principal English and French publications 
on this subject; and include such Legisla- 
tive Documents, Sanitary Commission Re- 


ports, and matters of like nature, as are of 


general interest. Very truly, Yours, 
New Yors, April 1, 1862. ne 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES.* 


(F:) Indicates a Fast-Day Discourse, 
_ a Thanksgiving “ 


Allen, B. R., Marblehead, Mass. F. 
Anderson, 8. J. P., St. Louis, Mo. F. 


* Especial acknowledgment must be made for assistance ren- 
dered in this department by W. H. Treadway, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, whose collection of Sermons and Addresses is very large. 


Armstrong, G. D., Norfolk, Va. 

Bacon, Leonard, New Haven, Conn. 

Ball, L. C., Hoosick Falls, Mass. 

Ball, L. C., South Hoosick, Mass. 
Bancroft, George, New York City. 
Bartholomew, J. G., Boston, Mass. 
Baugher, H. L., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Bellows, Henry W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bellows, Henry W., New York City. (3). 
Beman, E. A. 

Bittinger, J. B., Cleveland,O. F. 
Boardman, Hen, A., Philadelphia, 7%. 
Boole, William H., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Bowen, C. 8., Baltimore, Md. 

Brauns, F. W., Baltimore, Md. Zh. 
Brigham, C, H1., Taunton, Mass. /. 
Brownlow, Parson. 

Butler, C. M., Washington, D.C. Zh. 
Carpenter, H.8., Brooklyn, N.Y. F&. 
Castleton, Thomas, Houston, Texas. /% 
Chambers, John, Philadelphia. 7h, 
Chambers, John, Philadelphia. /. 
Chase, B. H., Greenville, R. 1. -. 
Cheever, George B., New York City. 
Chew, John H., Prince George’s County, Md. F,. 
Clarke, W. T., Haverhill, Mass. 
Cleveland, E. ae New Haven, Conn. (2). 
Colton, C,, Virginia. 

Collyer, Robert, Chicago, Tl. 

Conant, A. H., Rockford, 11). 

Conway, M. D., Cincinnati, O, (5). 
Coombe, P., Philadelphia, 

Cummins, George D., Baltimore, Md. F. 
Cummins, George D., Baltimore, Md. 
Dalzell, W. 'T. D., Houston, Texas. 
Dickinson, Daniel 8., Wyoming County, Pa, 
Dorr, Benjamin, Philadelphia. 

Drake, C. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Duffield, George, Detroit, Mich. F. 
Duffield, George, Detroit, Mich. Zh”. 
Duryea, J. T., Troy, N. Y. 

Durst, D. P., Sacramento, Cal. 

Eastman, Daniel, Chicago, 11). 

Edgerton, Henry, Sacramento, Cal, 

Eliot, W. G., St. Louis, Mo. (2). 

Ellis, George E., Charlestown, Mass, (8). 
Evana, J. 8., Lexington, Mo. 

Farley, F. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fay, Eli, Leominster, Mass. 

Fisher, George P., New Ilaven, Conn. F. 
Forman, J. G., Alton, Ill. 

Frothingham, 0. B., New York City. (6). 
Fugitt, J. P., Baltimore,Md. /. 

Fuller, J. G., Baltimore, Md. 7. 
Garrison, William Lloyd, New York City. 
Gibbard, J. R., Danville. F. 

Giddings, E. 8., Eaton, N. Y. 

Gordon, W. R., New York City. F. 
Grimes, J.8., Coluinbia, Pa. / 

Hall, Charles H., Washington, D.C. F 
Hall, Edward B., Providence, R. I. FL (2). 
Hall, P., Indianapolis, Ind. (2). 

Hawes, Joel, Hartford, Conn. F. 
Henderson, H. A. M., Demopolis, Ala. F. 
Heywood, J. H., Louisville, Ky. 

Hoge, W. J., New York City. 

Hosmer, George W., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hutter, E. W., Philadeiphia, Pa. 7% 
Jumes, Horace, Worcester, Mass. /. 
Jenkins, John, Philadelphia, 

Jones, Jos. R., Millwood, Va, /. 
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Kimball, J. R., Beverly, Mass, 

Lee, Alfred, Wilmington, Del, 

Lothrop, 8S. K., Boston, Mass. 

Lowrie, John M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Luckenbach, W. H., Rhinebeck, N. Y. Zh. 
McCube, James D., Baltimore, Md. EF 
McUoskey, 8. A., Detroit, Mich, F. (2). 
March, D., Woburn, Mass. 

Martin, ‘Thomas M., Philadelphia. F. 
Mason, Charles, Boston. & 

May, 8. J., Syracuse, N.Y. F. 

Mayo, A. D., Albany, N. Y. 

Mercer, Alexander G., Boston, Mass. F. 
Miller, J. R., Hartford, Conn. ZA. 
Morgan, W. F., New York City, F. & Th. 
Morison, J. H., Milton, Mass. F. 
Murray, James O., Cambridge, Mass. 
Nason, Elias, Exeter, N. H. 

Newhall, F. H., Roxbury, Mass. /% 
Osgood, Samuel, New York City. 
Paddock, Benjumin H., Detroit, Mich. 
Palfrey, C., Belfast, Me. 

Phillips, Wendell, New York City. 
Pinkney, William, Washington, D.C. F. 
Potter, W. J., New Bedford, Mass. 
Prentiss, George L., Brunswick, Me. 
Prentiss, George L., New York City. 
Putnam, A. P., Roxbury, Mass. 

Pyne, Smith, Washington, D.C. F. 
Pyne, Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Quint, A. H., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
Read, Charles H., Washington, D. C. 
Reed, Sylvanus, Albany, N. Y. 

N. L., New York City. (2). 

y, Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Rudder, William, Albany, N. Y. 

Schurz, Carl, New York City. 

Seiss, Joseph A., Philadelphia, F 
Silver, Abiel, New York City, F. 
Simmons, J. B., Indianapolis, Ind. F 
Simmons, Ichabod, Simsbury, Conn. FJ. 
Smart, James 8., Flint, Mich, 7 

Smith, Matson M., Bridgeport, Conn. Th. 
Smythe, Thomas, Charleston, S.C. F. 
Snell, W. W., Rushford, Minn. 

Sprague, William B., Albany, N. Y. Zh. 
Stanton, R. L., Chillicothe, O. 

Stearns, E. 8., Newark, N. J. F% 
Stebbins, R. P., Woburn, Mass. 7 
Stebbins, R. P., Woburn, Mass. 

Sumner, Charles, Worcester, Mass, 
Swain, Leonard, Providence, R. 1. 

Tefft, B. F., Bangor, Me. 

Thayer, Thomas B., Boston. 

Thompson, George W., Wheeling, Va. 
Thompson, M. L. P., Cincinnati, O. Zh. 
Wadsworth, Charles, Philadelphia, 
Watts, Robert, Philadelphia. 

West, Nathaniel, West Philadelphia. 
Wood, J. W., Deckertown, N. J. 
Woodbury, Augustus, Providence, R. I. F. 
Woodbury, Augustus, Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, ‘lhomas, Boston, Mass. /. 
Zabriskie, F. N., Coxsackie, N.Y. Jnd. 
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Barnard, J.G. Letter tothe Editors of the National 
Intelligencer in answer to the charges made against 





the United States Military Academy in the Report of 


the Secretary of War, of July, 1861. Van Nostrand, 
New York. 
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Edgar, C. H. The Curse of Canaan rightly interpreted, 
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win, New York. 
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York. 

Gordon, W.R. The Peril of our Ship of State; the 
Folly of our Speculations ; Strictures on Van Dyke’s 
Sermon. John A. Gray, New York. 
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South Boston, Mass.). America the Land of Eman- 
uel; or Constitutional Liberty a Refuge for the Gath- 
ering to Shiloh. Williams & Co., Boston. 

Hardinge, Emma. America and her Destiny; Inspira- 
tional Discourse through E. H., by the Spirits. R. 
M. De Witt, New York. 

Henry, ©. 8S. Patriotism and the Slaveholder’s Rebel- 
lion. Appletons, New York, 

Howe, 8. G. Letters to Mrs, ——, and other loyal wo- 
men, touching the matter of Contributions for the 
Army. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

Jackson, T. Authorities cited Antagonistic to Horace 

3inney’s Conclusions on the Writ of Habeas Corpus. 
J. Campbell, Philadelphia. 

Jackson’s Proclamation to South Carolina, in 1883. 
Reprinted in the ** Pulpit and Rostrum,” New York. 

Kelley, Wm. D. United States vs. William Smith, for 
Piracy. Philadelphia. 

Kennedy, John R. A History of the Civil War in the 
United States; from its Commencement to January, 
1862. Kennedy & Greeley. 
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dressed to 8. P. Chase. Randolph, New York. 
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Life of Clarence D. McKenzie, the child of the 18th 
Regt. N. Y.8.M. (By L. D. Bingham.) Wm. Fer- 
ris, New York. 

May, G. T. A Suggestion towardsa Navy. Beadle & 
Co., N. ¥ 


Merrell, W. H., Corporal. Five Months in Rebeldom. 
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Mill, John Stuart. The Contest in America; reprinted 
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Confiscation. Louisville, Ky. 
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&ec. Washington, D, C. 

Reed, Henry. Southern Slavery and its Relations to 
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Rudd & Carleton, New York. 
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Pulpit and Rostrum, New York. 

Stringfellow, T. Slavery, its Origin, Nature, and His- 
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Taney (Chief-justice), Decision in the Merryman 
Case, upon the writ of Habeas Corpus. (By author- 
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Tappen, Henry P. Message to the Law Congress of 
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Walbridge, Gen. Hiram. Speech at Tammany Hall, 
Aug. 21, 1856, on the reorganization of our Navy; 
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Washington’s Farewell Address; reprinted. Apple- 
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Davies & Kent, New York. 

American Society for Promoting National Unity; Pro- 
gramme, Constitution, and Proposed Members. Press 
of Jobn F. Trow, New York. 

Appeal from a Countryman to the Union Men of the 
South. (By R. H. Howe, of Md.) 

Civil War; its causes, its consequences, its crimes, 
and its compromises, Series No, 1, R. Vose, New 
York, . 

Common Sense. By “Fabius.” Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Compromise by Compensation, A Letter to Hon. L. 
8. Foster, by a Republican of Connecticut. H. Ben- 
ham, New Haven. 

Confessions and Compromises, Sherman & Co., Philad. 

Constitution of the U. 8. A.; reprinted. F. Hart, New 
York. 

Constitution of the U. S., Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Washington’s Farewell Address ; reprinted. 
Burnham, Boston. 

Correspondence between Gov, Andrew and Major-gen, 
Butler. J. 8S. Dyer, Boston. 

Correspondence between the Governor [Ancrew] and 
General Butler; reprinted from the Boston Pvat. 
Boston, 

Exercises at the Consecration of the Flag of the Union, 
by the Old South Chureh, Boston, 

Extracts from the Editorial Columns of the “ New Or- 
leans Picayune.” Jas. Clarke, New York, 

Governor Sprague’s Pamphlet (so called): suppressed. 
Letter to the Governor of Mass. on the occasion of 
his late proclamation of Aug. 20, 1861. A. K. Lo 

ring, Boston. 

Notes on “Southern Wealth and Northern Profits.” 
Sherman & Son, Philadelphia, 

Memoirs of a Nullifier; reprinted. To which is added, 
An Historical Sketch of Nullification in 1882-8. Jus, 
O. Noyes, New York. 

Plea for the Sabbath in War. Sabbath Committee, 
New York. 

Proceedings and Speeches at a Public Meeting of the 
Friends of the Union in the City of Baltimore, Jan. 
16,1861. J. D. Toy, Baltimore, 

Protest of Master against the Seizure of the ‘Star of 
the West.” Wynkoop & Co., New York. 

Reception of the Oneida Volunteers, New York, June, 
1861. Nesbitt & Co., New York. 

Remarks on Mr. Binney’s Treatise on the Writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, (by George M. Wharton.) Philad, 
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Reply to Horace Binney on the privilege of the Writ of | 


Habeas Corpus under the Constitution, By a Mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bar. (By D. B. Brown.) 
Philadelphia. 

Report of a Special Committee of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, on National Finances and ‘laxation, 
March 19, 1862. Philadelphia, 

Secession; a Folly and a Crime, (By J. R. Ingersoll.) 
King & Baird, Philadelphia. 

Secession, Coercion, and the Civil War; the Story of 
1861. Armstrong & Berry, Baltimore. 

Secession resisted. Philadelphia, 

State Sovereignty. A Dialogue. (By H. B, Dawson.) 
Frankfort, Ky. 

The American Crisis; its ie Significance, and So- 
lution. By Americus. R. Walsh, Chicago, Ill. 
The Border States; their Bhat and Duty in the ae 
ent disordered condition of the Country. (By J 

Kennedy.) Baltimore. 

The Conflict between Despotism and Liberty, or the | 
Right of ‘Trial by Jury. Rochester, N. Y. 

The Constitution and Mr, Motley. (By Rowland E. 
Evans.) Philadelphia. 

The Constitution and the Union. Speeches at the 
American Union Breakfast, Paris, May 29, 1861. | 
Paris. 

The Ethics of American Slavery. 
York. 

The Extinction of Slavery a necessity before the pres- 
ent conflict can be ended. 

The Five Cotton States and New York. 

The Highland Brigade. Two Letters of Col. S. M. 
Elliott, and Documents. New York. 

The Nail Hit on the Head; orthe two Jonathans agree- | 
ing to settle the Slave Question. By Puaciticator. T. 

. Pease, New Haven, 

Tie} National Finances. Addressed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. By a Patriot. Baker & Godwin, 
New York. 

The National Law; embracing the Appeal in its behalf, 
and the laws authorizing it. Washington. 

The Patriot’s Referee; containing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Articles of Confederation, the U. 8. 
Constitution, and Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Brown & Ryan, New York. 

The South; a Letter from a Friend inthe North with 
reference to the effects of Disunion upon Slavery. 
Sherman & Son, Philadelphia, 

The South alone should govern the South; and African 
Slavery should be controlled by those only who are 
friendly to it. Charleston, 8. C. 

The Suspending Power, and the Writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus. (By James F. Johnson.) T. Campbell, Phila- 

delphia. 

The Srecsery Note; the Lever Ly which to raise the | 
World. J. B. Chandler, Philadelphia, 

The Union; a Poem. Crocker & Brewster, Boston. | 

The War and Why itis. Boston, 

The Writ of Habeas Corpus and Mr. Binney. (By John 
T. Montgomery.) Philadelphia. | 

Trial of the Officers and Crew of the Privateeer Savan- | 
nah, on the charge of Piracy. Baker & Godwin, 
New York. 

Within Fort Sumter, By one of the Company. N. 
Tibballs & Co., New York. 





Ross & Tousey, New | 


SERIAL, 


Chronicles of the Rebellion of 1861. By C. J. Ross, 
Numbers 1 and 2 (dis wrtinued), F, McElroy, New 
York. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 

Cuicaco Historica Soctery.— Chicago, 
March 18, 1862.—The monthly meeting of 
this Society was held on the above date. 
W. L. Newberry, Esq., presiding. 

The collections for the month amounted 
to 555, embracing extensive documents of 
Ohio, from its State Library ; documents of 
the United States, from Hon. I. N. Arnold, 
and T. L. Forrest, Esq. ; and the publica- 
tions of the U.S. Sanitary C Sommission, from 
Judge Skinner. 

Mr. N. H. Parker and Dr. C. G. Smith 
contributed a numerous collection of Indian 
portraits and photographs; Lieut. Redfield 
an unfinished rifle taken at the late occupa- 


‘tion of Nashville by the Federal forces; and 
|Mr. J. Lembké of “Taylor's Battery,” a 


book found by him at Dover, on the day of 


| the surrender of Fort Donelson. 


Besides the reading of numerous letters, 
an interesting sketch of the history of Fort 
Dearborn, prepared by Mr. J. Grant: Wil- 
son, was read by that gentleman. It com- 
menced with a notice of the first fort, erect- 


'ed probably by Durantaye, in the 17th cen- 


tury; but was chiefly devoted to a history 
of the modern fort, constructed in 1803, 
and rebuilt in 1816; giving a detailed ac- 
count, with names and dates, of the various 
commands occupying it, and a notice of its 
final demolition, under the orders of gov- 
ernment, in 1856. 

The Secretary then read a paper prepar- 
ed by Rev. S. ¥Y. MeMasters, D.D., presi- 
dent of the college at Palmyra, Mo. (now 
chaplain of a regiment at Cairo), presenting 


}a carefully written sketch of the history of 


the last-named city. 
It commenced with the abortive attempt 
to establish a settlement at Cairo, about 


11816; and then recited the proceedings 


from and after 1835, which finally resulted 
in the oceupation and settlement of that im- 
portant town, Dr. McMasters discussed the 
objections to the locality on the ground of 
unhealthiness and liability to inundation, 
which he considered without adequate foun- 
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dation. He predicted that as a military and | 
commercial post, it was destined to assume | 
an important rank among the Western | 
cities. 

The Society’s thanks were voted to the 
authors of the two papers. 

The decease of the late President, C. C. 
Felton, of Harvard University, and of the 
late Mr. George Flower, the venerable 
founder (with Morris Birkbeck) of the Eng- 
lish colony, in Edwards county, IIl., both 
members of this Society, was announced at 
this meeting, with appropriate notices of 
the high claims of both those distinguished 
persons, to an honoring and grateful com- 
memoration. Resolutions were presented 
and unanimously passed to be placed on the 
Society’s records, and transmitted to the 
families of the deceased. 

Those on Mr. Flower were as follows: 

“WuereEas, This Society has received | 
from the family of the late Gzorcr FLower, 
the painful tidings of his recent death, at an 
advanced age, thus closing a career which 
for nearly half'a century has been honora- 
bly devoted to the welfare of this, his adopt- 
ed State. 

“ Resolved, That in the estimation of the 
members of this Society, the late GrorcE 
FLoweEnr, as an enlightened and munificent | 
founder of the successful colony of English | 
settlers at Albion, in Edwards county, in| 
this State, founded in 1816; as an early and 
distinguished advocate of African coloniza- 
tion; as an intelligent, high-minded, and | 
patriotic citizen, ever loyal to his adopted 
country and its institutions, seeking the 
highest good of the State, and laboring for 
the best interests of mankind, to whose ad- 
vancement he freely dedicated his superior | 
talents and ample fortune, unambitious of| 
office or preferment, and in loyal obedience | 
to the promptings of a nobly gifted nature, | 
merits a distinguished place on the rolls of | 
the founders and benefactors of this State, 
whose institutions he assisted to shape, and 
whose gigantic growth and prosperity he| 
was permitted by Divine Providence to live | 
to witness. 

“ Resolved, That the members of this 








Society entertain a grateful sense of the va- 
rious and esteemed services rendered to its 


objects by their honored friend and associ- 
ate; and especially in his finished and able 
memorials, recently prepared for this So- 
ciety, of the English colony at Albion, in 
whose foundation and growth he had so 
conspicuous a part. 

“ Resolved, That this Society deem it 
due and fitting to express their high and 
admiring esteem of the personal character 
of the late Mr. Flower, ever marked by a 
high-toned integrity, and the qualities of a 
true manhood, adorning prosperity by a 
munificent bounty and hospitality, and irra- 
diating adversity—the adversity which too 
often befalls the founders of colonies and 
the benefactors of mankind—with the peace, 
constancy, and trust of an exalted faith. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate a copy of the above proceedings to the 
family and friends of the late Mr. Flower, 
with the expression of the heartfelt condo- 
lence of this Society with them in their most 
sad and painful bereavement.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuusetts Hisrortcat Socrery.— 
Boston, March —, 1862.—At the monthly 
meeting of the above-named Society, held 
as above, the President, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, delivered an eloquent address 
eulogistic of the late Dr. Bell, Prof. Felton, 
and Hon. Wm. Appleton, and at its conclu- 
sion introduced the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That this Society has heard 
with the deepest regret of the deaths of 
their esteemed and respected associates, the 
Hon. Wm. Appleton and Cornelius Con- 
way Felton, L.1.. D., and that Dr. Chandler 
Robbins be requested to prepare the cus- 
tomary memoir of Mr, Appleton, and Mr, 
Hillard that of President Felton.” 

Hon. George 8. Hillard, and Presidents 
Walker and Sparks, paid eloquent tributes 
to the memory of President Felton, and 
were succeeded by Rev. Dr. Lothrop and 
Col. Aspinwall in similar tributes to the late 
Wm. Appleton. The resolution was then 
adopted. 

We take the following paragraphs, allud- 
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ing to Mr, ‘Felton, from the remarks of Mr. 
Winthrop: 

“Tt seems hardly more than yesterday 
since, in speaking of the sudden death of 
Prescott, he told us that ‘ with the loveliness 
of returning spring, the announcement 
would be heard, even to the shores of 
Greece,’ and that ‘under the matchless glo- 
ries of the sky of Attica, a sense of bereave- 


ment would mingle with the festivities and | 


Christian welcomes of that joyous season,’ 


“ He little imagined how soon these words | 
would become applicable to himself. His 


own modesty may have repressed the im- 
agination that they would ever be applied to 
him. Yet no one who recollects how close- 
ly he had identified himself, during more 
than a quarter of a century past, with every 
thing which relates to that classic soil; 
with the study of its ancient and of its mod- 
ern language, with its matchless literature, 
with its marvellous history, with its reviving 
hopes; no one, certainly, who has had an 
opportunity of knowing the esteem, respec 


the two visits, which were almost the only 
relaxations of his laborious life, can doubt 
for an instant that the tidings of his death 
will touch many a heart in the land which 


he delighted to illustrate, and that his loss | 


will be deplored by not a few of those who| 


have inherited the language of Homer, Thu- | 


cydides, and Xenophon.” 


New Enorianp Histortc-GEnEALOGICAL 


Sociery.— Boston, April 2, 1862.—The| 


regular monthly meeting of the above So- 
ciety was held at their rooms in Bromfield- 
street, on the above date. 

In the absence of the President and Re- 
cording Secretary, Rev. Washington Gil- 
bert was chosen chairman, and Rev. Abner 
Morse, Secretary. 

The Librarian reported that since the pre- 
vious meeting there had been donated to 
the Society fifteen bound volumes, forty-six 


pamphlets, consisting of essays, reports, and | 


sermons, and one manuscript. 
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'M. Endicott, of Sone as resident mem- 


| bers; from Rev. George Grout Hapgood, 


of Delta, N. Y., as corresponding member. 
Accompanying Mr, Hapgood’s letter was a 
paper on the Samaritan alphabet. 

Mr. W. B. Trask, the Historiographer, 
read a memoir of Pynson Blake, of Boston, 
a resident member of the Society, also of 
the Rt. Rev. William Meade, D. D., bishop 
of Virginia, a corresponding ‘member, both 
of whom recently deceased. 

A paper entitled the “ History of Roan- 
oke Island,” was read by Mr. Frederic Kid- 
der, beginning in 1584, and ending with the 
battle fought there the present year. It 
gave the details of the ex c(periences of the 
three colonies sent there by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and tracing it down to its explora- 
tions from Vi irginia, in 1653, and its grant 
to a Boston merchant, in 1676, where its 
title was retained till subsequent to the 
Revolution. From this spot the English 


‘obtained tobacco, the potato, and some 
t, | other plants. 
and affection which he won there, during | 


tev. Abner Morse gave what he consid- 


ered further evidence of the emigration of 


the Northmen to the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and of their adoption of Indian man- 
ners and customs. 

Rev. F. W. Holland read an amusing pa- 
per on the derivation of surnames. 

The thanks of the Society were passed to 


| the gentlemen who read the papers of the 
| afternoon, and copies were requested for the 


archives, 


Boston Numismatic Soctery.— Boston, 
March 6, 1862.—The regular monthly 


l|ineeting of this Society was held on the 


above date. Several donations were re- 
ceived, and considerable: business of a pri- 
vate and uninteresting nature was trans- 
acted, 

Mr, Putnam exhibited a fine and beauti- 
ful crown of the “ Pretender,” as James 
VIII. of Seotland. It bears the date 1716, 
and is presumed to be very rare, as no men- 


|tion of it has been found in the numismatic 


Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the Corre-| works to which access can be had here. 
sponding Secretary, reported that letters |The Secretary exhibited two small Milanese 


had been received from Rev 


ren Clark, Auburndale, Sins 


” 





kdward W are | 
and Edward | about A. D., 1170, which were so little ap- 


coins of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
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preciated in this part of the world as to, 


have been purchased at. two cents a piece. 

Mr. Colburn exhibited the most interest- 
ing piece at the meeting; a small copper 
coin, which was dug up some time since at 
Hingham, Mass, It is much worn, and a 
distinguished antiquary of this vicinity has 
been endeavoring to find in it a trace of the 
Northmen. The verdict of the Society was 
that the coin was a Spanish one of the date 
1659, and the “ Runic” characters on either 
side were dissolved into modern monograms. 
Probably most of the Mormon coins and 
similar monstrosities that have been reported 
as found of late years, might be as easily 
explained away by persons of any experi- 
ence in the study of numismatics. Various 
other coins were exhibited, and the meeting 
was an unusually agreeable and instructive 
one, 

April 4.—The monthly meeting was held, 
Mr. Colburn, the Vice-president, presided. 
Three numismatists of Boston, were elected 
members, and several donations. were re- 
ceived, including some valuable pieces. 

The Secretary made a short statement 
concerning the curious copper coin exhibit- 
ed at the last meeting, and showed a small 
piece of silver cob-money, which bore the 
same monogram on one side. Mr, Jennison 
exhibited a remarkable and unintelligible 
silver medal of 1597, and a revolutionary 
Vargas dollar, which is now quite a rarity. 
The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Lamb 
on some of the Syrian coins exhibited to the 
Society last autumn. It contained many 
valuable and interesting facts, and was lis- 
tened to with great attention. 


The Society passed a vote expressing their | 


thanks to the writer and intrusting the pa- 
per to the Secretary for publication in the 
most desirable form, The members took 
into consideration the fact that pieces have 
been struck lately from old dies or in imita- 
tion of earlier medals, but bearing no mark 
to denote their real date, so that any but 
the most experienced collectors might be 
mwmisled by them. 

Messrs. Wiggin and Colburn were ap- 


pointed a committee to prepare a list of 


such pieces, as far as can be ascertained. 
The meeting discussed various matters re- 





lating to the interest and welfare of the 
Society, voted an additional sum for the 
purchase of coins, and elected a very dis- 
tinguished foreign numism: atist to be an 
honorary member. The Society adjourned 
at five and a half in the afternoon. 


NEW YORK. 

New York Hisroricat Socrery.—.4pril 
1,1862.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held at the Library building, the President, 
Hon. Luther Bradish, in the chair. 

After preliminary business, the nomina- 
tion and election of new members, and re- 
ports of committees, the paper of the even- 
ing was read by Henry B. Dawson, Esq. 
It was a graphic account of the capture of 
Stony Point by General Anthony Wayne, 
with a sketch of Wayne’s earlier life. The 
great interest of the paper was the reading, 
from the originals, the letters of Washing- 
ton, and the orders and documents connect- 
ed with it, enabling us to follow, step by 
step, the formation of the light corps, the 
appointment of Wayne, the position of 
Washington, and his conviction that a bril- 
liant dash was needed—the reconnoitring of 
Stony Point—the plans of attack—Wayne’s 
last letter, full of affection for his family and 
deep fatherly interest in his children, and 
finally, the gallant advance of the American 
troops over the enemy’s works amid their 
galling fire, till they fell down imploring 
“ Mercy! mercy! dear! dear Americans!” 

The effect produced throughout the coun- 
try was well-depicted. The triumph was 
oue that gave new life to the cause. The 
booty was ordered by Congress to be di- 
vided among the men, the rewards offered 
by Wayne to the first five that should enter, 
were duly paid, and medals struck to honor 
Wayne, Fleury, and Stewart. 

To those who have looked on Wayne 
only as a rash, headlong soldier, these pa- 
pers present a new view. The officer on 
whose prudence and caution Washington 
relied, was not a mere daring soldier. 

A vote of thanks was passed for the pa- 
per, aud the President announced the pres- 
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ence of their honorary member, Gen, Rob- 
ert Anderson, who replied in a few words 
to the greeting of the Society. 


Burraco Historica Sociery.— Buffalo, 
March 25.—A meeting of forty or fifty gen- 
tlemen willing to co-operate in the forma- 
tion of an Historical Society, was held at 
the office of Messrs, Marshall & Harvey. 
Lewis F’, Allen was called to the chair, and 
QO. H. Marshall, Esq., appointed Secretar ys 
After an expression of opinion by several 
gentlemen, the following resolution was 
adopted, on motion of Henry W. Rogers, 
Ksq. : 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to o1 _ 
ize an Historical Society of the city of Buf 
falo and the county of Erie, and that the 
chair appoint a committee of five, of which 
the Secretary shall be chairman, to report a 
plan of organization,” 

The chair named the following committee: 
O. H. Marshall, Esq., Hon. George W. Clin- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Hosmer, Rev. Dr. Clark, Dr. 
J. P. White, William Dorsheimer, Esq., and 
George R. Babcock, Esq. 

This committee will report at a future 
meeting. 


Tue American Erunonocican Socrery. 
—New York, April 8, 1862.—A meeting 
was held at the house of Dr, F, N. Otis, 
Rev. D. Spencer in the chair. 

After some allusions, to the remarkable 
character and striking influences of the Iro- 
quois Confederacy, with remarks on the pe- 
culiar qualitications of Dr. Peter Wilson, a 
resolution was passed, requesting him to 
prepare a paper on the subject, to be read 
at a future meeting. Dr, Wilson is well fit- 
ted, by education, faculties, position, and 
taste, to record the traditions and describe 
the customs, &c., of his countrymen, 

Mr, Hardcastle, who has recently travel- 
led in Guatemala, and explored retired dis- 
tricts among the mountains, difficult of ac- 
cess, and before unvisited by any foreigner, 
gave some interesting facts, in addition to 
those communicated by Dr. Otis at the last 
meeting. The white Indians, with ruddy 
cheeks, inhabiting a mountain village four 
thousand feet above the city of Guatemala, 
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and between eight and nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, present a striking 
contrast to all the other inhabitants in com- 
plexion, though they retain all the native 
features of the Indian, 


A certain mountain divides two tribes of 


Indians, who have no intercourse with each 
other, except for a peculiar kind of trade, 
which they carry on without meeting, 
They exchange dogs, and a spevies of very 
sharp red pepper, by leaving them on the 
top of the mountain, and going to the spot 
in turn. 


The Recording Secretary exhibited speci- 
mens of Tara, or bark cloth, made in the 
Sandwich Islands. They were received 
some years ago from Captain Bissell, of our 
Pacific squadron, with a description of the 
fabrication and uses, 

The inner bark of a species of mulberry- 
tree is torn off, and steeped and macerated 
in water, then beaten flat and thin on a 
smooth rock, The gum in it forms the 
sheet, when dry, into a thin gauzelike 
fabric, which is sometimes worn by the na- 
tive women asa veil or scarf, and often 
gives them a pleasing appearance, when 
proceeding to their churches or school-ex- 
aminations, singly or in groups, among the 
rich tropical foliage and romantic scenery of 
their islands, By laying another sheet of 
tapa upon the first crosswise, and beating 
them together, a thicker material is pro- 
duced, and a number of thicknesses more 
bring it to a substantial strength, like that 
of oil-cloth or leather, It is dyed with juices 
of vegetables, &c., often stamped with blocks 
of wood, carved in lines and figures, which 
are dipped into liquid dyes and applied 
in the manner of calico and silk printing. 
Very tasteful corner-ornaments are ingeni- 
ously made, simply by breaking a sprig 
from a bush, dipping it into a dye and press- 
ing it between two corners of a tapa robe, 
folded upon each other. 

Some years ago, it was assumed that the 
manufacture of tapa was a distinctive work 
of the Pacific islanders, in contrast with 
weaving, which was supposed to be the only 
method of preparing materials for clothing 
in the old world, But about twelve years 
ago, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, missionary in 
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Africa, presented specimens of felt or tapa 
cloth, manufactured by negroes near the 
Gaboon river, made from the bark of a spe- 
cies of mulberry, essentially the same as that 
from the Sandwich and other Pacific islands. 

Mr. Hardcastle, having spent several weeks 
in examining the ruins of Copan, had oppor- 
tunity to observe things in some detail, al- 
though the ground, being covered with 
ruins for many square miles, and much over- 
grown by a rank vegetation, would require 
months for a thorough examination. One 
wall, eighty feet high and fifty feet thick for 
half its height, or more, and then sloping 
like a roof, was formed of stones often six 
feet by three or four, with mortar in the 
interstices. Several hills, thirty or forty 
feet in height, and supporting ruins, appear- 
ed to have been themselves entirely built of 
stone. Indians reported to him a causeway 
in the forest, several leagues in length, which 
he was not able to visit, on account of the 
density of the timber and undergrowth, 
He saw many stone images also, but no re- 
mains whatever on the opposite side of the 
river. 

Dr. Merritt spoke of the arrow-heads 
found by him in the Chiriqui graves differing 
from all others he had seen; those from 
Chiriqui being pyramidal, having four cut- 
ting edges converging to the point. Some 
of them appear to have been designed to set 
into the end of the shaft without fastening, 
in order to remain in the wound, 

William B. Smith, Esq., of Brooklyn, has 
recently examined many old circular pits, 
in Pennsylvania, lined with wood, appar- 
ently designed to be filled with water, to 
obtain supplies of the mineral oil. 


OHIO. 


Fire Lanps Hisroricat Socrery—WNor- 
wich, Huron Co., March 12, 1862.—This 
Society held its third quarterly meeting for 
the current year, as above, at the North 
Methodist church, 

The morning session was devoted to gen- 
eral business. After reading the minutes of 


retary, showing the progress in the work of 
the Society, since the last meeting, the Rev. 
C. F. Lewis, of Wakeman, read an interest- 
ing paper with illustrations on a Hieroglyph- 
ical Tree in Wakeman, the characters on 
which were doubtless of Indian origin. 

A publishing committee for the Pioneer 
was appointed, Also a committee to ar- 
range, in conjunction with the soldiers of 
the War of 1812, on the “ Reserve,” for a 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
battle on the Peninsula. 

The Society took a recess, to partake of 
the bounteous collation prepared by the cit- 
izens of Norwich. 

In the afternoon, Judge E. Lane, of San- 
dusky, gave an address on “The Moravian 
Settlement in Milan, in 1806.” It was a mod- 
el production, and commanded the closest 
attention. It gave a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the rise, progress, and mission- 
ary history of that remarkable people, 
especially of their efforts to Christianize the 
Indians of this country in Northeast Penn- 
sylvania, on the Muskingum, in Ohio, and 
closing with the settlements at Milan. 

After thanking the speaker, the choir, 
and the committee of arrangements, for the 
interest manifested in the meeting, the So- 
ciety adjourned, 


Hotes and Queries, 


Tue Massacnuserts DrciaRaTION oF 
INDEPENDENCE (vol, vi., p. 83).—I have 
carefully read the communication in the last 
number of the Magazine, addressed to Ion. 
Luther Bradish, in relation to the action of 
the delegates of Massachusetts, in the gen- 
eral Congress in 1776, in sustaining and vot- 
ing for the Declaration of Independence ; in 
which it is suggested that they acted, ap- 
parently, without instructions from their 
constituents,—or rather, from the General 
Court of the Provinee,—and that historical 
students, generally, had adopted the opin- 
ion, that no such instructions were given; 
and further, that this question had been set 





the last mecting, and the report of the Sec- | at rest, by a discovery whiich the author 
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had made, in searching the archives of that 
State; which discovery was the Act of the 
General Court, altering the style of com- 
missions, &c., of which he had obtained a 
certified copy, and which Act, in full, makes 
part of his communication. 

I cannot appreciate the interest which is 
said to exist on this problem, neither the 
satisfaction of the author in the elucidation 
with which he has favored the historical 
student. Due credit is given, by him, to 
Massachusetts, for the firm and patriotic 
stand of that province against the aggres- 
sions of the mother country, and for the 
hearty response of the people to the propo- 
sition for independence. No one versed in 
the history of the State could do otherwise. 
While there were, indeed, in different sec- 
tions, a few men, of intellectual power, of 
extensive commercial business, or incum- 
bents of lucrative and honorable official sta- 
tions, whose sympathies were, and con- 
tinued to be during the war, with the pre- 
viously established government, the public 
manifestations throughout the State exhib- 
ited almost entire unanimity on the question 
of secession from it; so that no delegate in | 
Congress coukl possibly misapprehend the | 
public sentiment. Instructions came to him 
from the voice of the multitude, in every | 
part of the province, proclaiming the readi- 
ness of the people to sustain any declaration, | 
which Congress might think proper, of inde- | 
pendence of the royal government. For 
example: The town of York, June 5, 1776, 
“voted unanimously that the Representa- 
tive of this town now at General Court, be 
advised, that if the honorable Congress 
should, for the safety of the Colonies, de- 
clare them independent of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, they, the said inhabitants, 
will solemnly engage with their lives and 
fortunes to support them in the measure.” 
Of similar import were the resolutaons, I 
think, of most of the larger towns; and I 
am not aware that any action of an oppo- 
site character was taken in any town. So 
that the delegates had abundant evidence 
of the general feeling from this source. 

But I have also supposed, that the evi- 
dence was fully as conclusive of the concur- 
rent action of the General Court, Virtu- 
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ally, the enactments of the Legislature had 
already come up to the position, of a deter- 
mined abnegation of all British authority 
over the colony. I cannot think that any 
doubt has existed on this matter among 
historical students in Massachusetts. ‘This 
very Act, which is now published in the 
Magazine as equivalent to instructions, has 
been known and read by all in New Eng- 
land who have taken any interest in pro- 
vincial history. Nearly sixty years ago the 
State of Massachusetts published the “ Char- 
ters and Laws of Massachusetts Bay,” em- 
bracing this Act, changing the Style of 
Commissions, &c. This book is in the libra- 
ry of every lawyer of any professional char- 
acter, and is perhaps as often referred to as 
any work, in his legal researches. Histori- 
cal students of New England, not of that pro- 
fession, cannot possibly have overlooked a 
book of so much value. There is no source to 
which one can resort, so full of evidence of 
the habits and character of the early set- 
tlers. The records of our counties, it is also 
believed, furnish proof that the provisions 
of the Act were readily carried out. It was 
no dead-letter law. In former years’ com- 
missions were recorded in the archives of 
the office which the appointee was called 
to fill, One instance [ have at hand. John 
Bradbury. was commissioned as judge of 
probate for York county, Sept. 6, 1775. 
His commission is in the name of George 
IIL, king, &c., but instead of an erasure, a 
note is added to the appointing power, thus : 
“The foregoing commission being presented 
to Council, was returned with the following 
alteration, viz.: Dele trom A to B, ‘George 
the Third, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, &c.;’ and insert in its place, 
‘The Government and People of Mass. Bay, 
New England.’ Dele ‘1775, in the 15th year 
of his Majesty’s reign; and insert ‘in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-tive”” The attestation of 
the action of the Council, Aug. 27, 1776, is 
similar to that of the commission set out in 
the communication of Mr. Dawson. Prob- 
ably there is not a county in Massachusetts, 
whose records do not exhibit the same 
facts, 
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There was no indecision or fear, repress- 
ing the patriotic impulses of the people’s 
representatives, in the General Court; no 
half-way project, to save the entire slough- 
ing off the tyranny which 'was making con- 
tinual aggressions on their liberties. ‘To be 
sure of their object,—an administrative, ju- 
dicial, and executive influence on the side of 
freedom,—in 1775 they provided by law, 
that every then official’s authority should 
end on the 19th of Sept., 1775, so that all 
offices might thereafter be filled by the open, 
unequivocal friends of freedom. 

This complete excision of the king from 
all authority in the appointment of officers, 
as well as from the benefit of all recognizan- 
ces taken in his name, and precluding him 
from being a cognizee for the future, afford- 
ed a pretty good foundation for the action 
of the delegates in Congress, in sustaining 
that summary confiscation of his rights, em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. 


Kennesung, March 15, 1862. E, E. B. 





European Biunprers aS TO AMERICAN 
Arrairs.—The blunders made during the 
last twelve months by transatlantic journals 
in discussing American affairs, would fur- 
nish material for a decidedly racy volume. 

Last spring, a London journal gravely an- 
nounced; “ Maryland has declared for the 
Union by the election of a member for the 
Federal Congress; on the other side, the 
Virginia Convention, sitting at Wheeling, 
have declared for the contrary part.” We 
were informed, soon after, by another, that 
“President Buchanan had fled to Canada 
to escape the vengeance of the Federalists,” 
Afier the disaster at Big Bethel, the editor 
of the London Morning Chronicle informed 
its readers that “ the attack was led by Pres- 
ident Pierce, who was appointed for want 
of an educated military man.” A Galway 
paper blundered as badly over the Bull Run 
battle, by supposing the Virginia black- 
horse troop to be “mounted negroes.” 
A “ distinguished” correspondent of an Eng- 
lish paper suggests as a plan of compromise, 


“that Mr. Seward shall resign the vice- | City. 


Lea nel 


{May. 
son Davis.” Another, doubtless none the 
less distinguished, enumerates Cincinnati 
among the Border Slave States. When 
General Mansfield arrived at Fortress Mon- 
roe en route to take command of the forces 
at Newport News, the Jilustrated News of 
the World announced the fact in the follow- 
ing stirring language: “General Mansfield 
has surprised General Wool at Fortress 
Monroe, and captured his whole force.” 
Another prominent London journal, which 
is equally enterprising in securing news fa- 
vorable to the rebels, announced the result 
of the second battle at Port Royal, as fol- 
lows, in startling capitals: “The Federal 
troops were totally defeated with a loss 
of 1700 killed. The Washington govern- 
ment has taken steps to suppress the news 
of this reverse, which, nevertheless, hay 
reached a highly respectable party in Liv- 
erpool through a private channel.” The 
Volksblatt, of Paderborn, in describing the 
battle of Mill Spring, says: “The Southern. 
ers were commanded by General Schoepf 
the Northerners by General Zollicoffer ; 
thus there were German commanders on 
both sides,” 

But it is in the geography of these hos- 
tile journals that one finds the most occasion 
for amusement, The British Quarterly Re- 
view, in a labored paper on the impossibility 
of reconquering the South, says: “ Be it re- 
membered that Fort Pickens, which com- 
mands the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
is in the possession of the Southern Confed- 
eration, which possesses Fort Monroe in Vir- 
ginia, Fort McHenry, in Maryland, a large 
fortress on Delaware, and the Arsenal in 
New Albany, Kentucky.” The Saturday 
Review, which devotes a page of almost ev- 
ery number in showing how weak and futile 
are the efforts of the Unionists, announced 
a week or two since that “ General Burnside 
with fifty thousand men would land in West- 
ern Virginia’ The London Times is equal- 
ly explicit in locating Fort Donelson on the 
Constantine river. But the following ex- 
tract from the Paris Moniteur certainly 
bears off the palm: “The Federal army 
landed and proceeded towards Elizabeth 
From there a detachment advanced 


presidentship, and be succeeded by Jeffer- | as far as the Tennessee river, and thus oc- 
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cupied the principal road between Memphis 
and Columbus. ‘The movement establishes 
the troops of General Burnside in the rear 
of the great army of the Potomac.” 

We might enumerate numerous other lu- 
dicrous blunders of a similar nature, but 
these are sufficient to indicate how much 
importance is to be attached to the declara- 
tions of those foreign journalists who are con- 
stantly carping at our military plans, criti- 
cising the acts of the Government, and pre- 
dicting bankruptcy and general ruin for the 
republic.— Methodist. 


A Lorrery Ticker issurD By CuHRIsT 
Cuurcu, PHILADELPHIA, IN 1752.—Lotter- 
ies, which now are in such deservedly bad 
odor, were often resorted to in the olden 
times for very worthy purposes; and even 
the first Episcopal church established upon 


the soil of Pennsylvania, availed itself of 


this mode of procuring the needful funds, 
The lottery established by Christ Church, 
in 1752, was for finishing the steeple and 
furnishing a set of bells. The managers of 
this lottery were, Thomas Lawrence, Sen., 
Abraham Taylor, ‘Benjamin Fr anklin,Chs arles 
Stedman, John Kearsley, Sen., Henry Har- 
rison; James Humphreys, Joseph Redman, 
Evan Morgan, Thomas Leech, Henry EI- 
wes, John Baynton, and Jacob Duche. 
The amount raised by lotteries and subscrip- 
tions was £3162 9s. 11d. The last Christ 
Church Lottery drew, June, 1753, 
PuiLavEvpuia, 1862. 


Tuomas’s Atmanac.—The  sagacious 
“Delta” has hit the mark, in suspecting 
that the tradition ascribed to this almanac 
did not originate on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, as I found the statement in a London 
publication; but, as when I was young, I 
had heard it related that a prediction of 
snow in June, accidentally inserted in Low’s 


Almanac, was verified, though the date of 


the year was not named, leading to a rapid 
sale of the almanac, it seemed probable that 
a printed statement was more likely to be 
correct, than a mere verbal tradition. Much 
tradition is as vain conversation transmitted 
from our fathers: weigh it; beware of it. 


Will some antiquarian furnish an account 
of almanacs that have been published in this 
country from the earliest period. 

SHAWMUT. 


Extract Fron De Tavanne’s Memorrs, 
1536.—The following passage from the Me- 
moirs of the Maréchal de ‘Tavannes is in- 
teresting, as showing how the sudden influx 
of the precious metals, in the beginning of 
the 16th century, affected the prices of food 
and labor. It suggests also several other 
trains of thought, and may not be unaccept- 
able to many readers. The original work 
in which it is contained is very rare, while 
the great collection of Petitot, in 141 vol- 
umes, in which the memoirs are republish- 
ed, is almost equally inaccessible. B. 


Translated from the “ Memoirs of Gas- 
pard de Saulx, Seigneur de Tavannes,” 
published at first privately in and in 
1657, and now included in Petitot’s “ Col- 
lection complete des Mémoires relatifs 
bHistoire de France.”»—Tom, 23, Série 1, 
p. 238. 

“Religion, the sciences, and good: laws, 
pass from country to country; the multi- 
tude of men who go out to new lands carry 
them there, and doubtless it is by our own 
wickedness that we return to a savage state. 
It is not at all wonderful that the Spaniards 
should possess so many lands; but it is, that 
with the gold found in the Indies, which is 
the sinews of war, they should not be mon- 
archs of the world. Formerly wine was a 
liard the pinte, the day’s work, three sols ; 
now expenses are increased tenfold, as well 
as the gold found, with which they could 
have bought the world as many times over, 
with the chance of getting their money 
back by means of the spices. It proves ig- 
norance to be regretting the past, thinking 
that the earth pr oduced more in those d: ays; 
the abundance of fvod is the same, but that 
| of gold is much greater and it has become 
cheaper. No mines of poultry, grain, cloth, 
or linen have been found, but there have 








been, indeed, of gold and silver. Thenews of 


these discoveries must have astonished the 
counsellors of kings, and made them fear the 
domination of the Spaniards, which it would 
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have been easy for these to grasp, if men 
and spirit had been as plenty with them as 
gold was. To make up for this want, it was 
necessary to get the mastership of the sea, 
and take one’s share of the Indies by force. 
Men, arms, timber, rope, and canvas, are 
more easily procured by the French than 
by the Spaniards, who have to pass by 
France to reach Flanders, and the French 
would have to pass by Spain to reach the 
Indies. The French lack discretion, obedi- 
ence, and patience, in order to maintain 
their conquests. ‘The second remedy would 
have been, to forbid the use of gold, and to 
have coined iron in the mill in such a way 
that it could not have been imitated, and 
then to have trafficked with it in exchanges.* 
There was a still better method: nations do 
not now inundate and forcibly occupy the 
lands of their neighbors; but the changes 
take place voluntarily, some taking the place 
of others, according to their proximity: 
Spaniards go to the Indies, Frenchmen to 
Spain, the Germans fill the vacancies in 
I'rance. Arid Spain produces few men; ev- 
ery year some ten thousand Bretons, Gas- 
cons, and Auvergnats go off to work and 
serve in Spain, where they become natural- 
ized, and thus enable the Spaniards to leave 
Spain and attend to the trade of war only. 


Let the king prevent the migration of 


Frenchmen, and let the noblemen and the 
citizens co-operate in this, and register their 
subjects by lists, and in a short time Spain 
will lack men, and the Indies will get no 
Spaniards, thus obliged to quit war and the 
ocean to cultivate their lands at home. Iron 
conquers gold; the Venetian republic hav- 
ing this last metal, but no men, could not 
long carry on war. The Spaniards have 
only kept their conquests by means of gold. 
Spain was the prey of the Romans, the 
Goths, the Gauls, and of the Moors of Africa, 
who have only been driven out since the 
discoveries of gold in the Indies.+ The Ro- 
mans, all iron and prudence, would certainly 


* A remarkable proposition, anticipating the present 
steel-plate printing of bunk-notes, and only wanting 
the idea of making the iron currency redeemable for 
gold, to have been complete. 

t Our sagacious commentator is slightly wrong in his 
facts here, for the Moors had been first driven out 
when the Indies first began to be productive. 


have been prevented from keeping all that 
which the Spaniards hold, were it not that 
the silver they found was a better help than 
their valor. This conquest of the New 
World, proposed to the French and despised 
by them,* is a proof of the little talent of 
their counsellors, who lost empires for their 
master, and let their enemies conquer them 
instead.” 


A Porntep Anti-Reset.—In Smalley’s 
“Worcester Pulpit” it is related of Rev. 
Dr. Aaron Bancroft, the father of our na- 
tional historian, that, when in the insurrec- 
tion of Shays, Worcester was in the posses- 
sion of rebel forces, and many families were 
affording a compulsory hospitality to the 
officers, Dr. Bancroft, strongly opposed to 
the whole movement, fortitied his mansion 
against any such intrusion. Having barred 
its doors, he took his position outside as a 
guard of his own castle. Presently a party 
of officers were seen riding towards his 
dwelling. Standing on no nice ceremony 
they demanded for themselves “Shelter, 
aid, and comfort.” It was peremptorily 
refused. The heroic doctor told them to 
their face that they were rebels, and added: 
“Tf you enter this house you must go over 
my dead body!” He thus saved his dwell- 
ing from the profanation he would not 
permit. 


Jacosp Leister Not a Lutueran.—In 
the article on the “Establishment of the 
Church of England in New York” (vol. v., 
p. 154), it is said to be “ by no means clear 
that Leisler was a Calvinist, al/ the probability 
being that he was a Lutheran.” The only 
evidence that I have ever seen to counte- 
nance this “ probability,” is in Leisler’s own 
statement that he was a German Protestant. 
There is abundant evidence, however, to 
show that he was a member of the Reform- 
ed Dutch Church, in this city. I have a 
note of two conveyances made by him, with 
another, as “deacons” of that church, at 
considerable intervals of time; and I am 


* Montesquieu fulls into the same error. He says, 
Esprit des Lois, book xxi., chap. xxii.: “I have fre- 
quently heard people deplore the blindness of the 
Court of France, who repulsed Christopher Columbus 
when he made the proposal of discovering the Indies.’’ 
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assured, on the best authority, that the 
records of the church will confirm this state- 
ment. G. H. M. 


Lirnosorta (vol. v., » 321; vol. vi., p. 
83).—The Portsmouth Journal of January 


18th, contains the following elicited by our 


republication of “ Lithobolia,” and which 


will be of considerable interest as an anno- | 


tation on it: 


In reply to some inquiries made by us of 
the Rev. Mr. Alden, ot Neweastle, we have 
received the following letter, giving some 
interesting historical memoranda: 


Neweastie, N. H., Jan, 1, 1862. 
C. W. Brewster, Esq, 

Dear Sir: Agreeably to your sugges- 
tion, I would communicate the following in 
regard to an article in the Historical Mag- 
azine for November last, purporting to be 
the reprint of a tract, entitled “ Lithobolia,” 
by R. C., Esq., and published in London, in 
the year 1698, The writer states that he 


had been in America, at Great Island (now | 
Newcastle, N. H.), was employed in His) 

* . . » | 
Majesty’s service, and lodged in the house | 


of Mr. George Walton. 


It is an inquiry of some interest to the | 


antiquarian, whether this curious and unique 
treatise will be found to be genuine and au- 
thentic, on an application of the proper tests, 
in similar cases used. In the instance be- 
fore us, we are furnished with a specification 
of the names of persons and of places, An 
examination shows the authenticity of the 
writer in these respects. 


Prominent among the names is that of 


George Walton. Adams, in his Annals, 
states that in the year 1661, George Walton 


claimed the land at Fort Point, on Great | 


Island, and commenced building on it. He 


subsequently says, that one of that name | 
here was a long time president of the Pro-| 


vincial Council. 
“ John Amazeen, an Italian” Ue is 
well known to have been an emigrant from 


“urope, to have settled here at an early pe- | 


riod, His posterity are numerous in New- 
castle. 

“ Mr. Randolph,” in 1680, was appoint- 
ed, by the king, collector of customs for New 


England; and in 1683 he was attorney- 
general for the province of New Hampshire. 

“ Captain Walter Barefoot,” was deputy 
collector under Randolph, and subsequently 
captain of the fort, a judge, and president of 
| the Council. 

“ Mr. Jeffereys, a merchant.” — George 
Jaffrey was a prominent citizen in this place, 
in 1684, His ancient mansion, built nearly 
two hundred years ago, is still standing ; and 
this review is being written in one of its 
chambers. 

“ One Mrs. Clark.”—None of this name 
now reside here, but tradition says there 
was once a family of that name, the proprie- 
tors of Clark’s Island, now so called, and 
that they resided at a little distance from 
the Walton estate. 

The localities specified —The traditions 
of many aged persons concurrently testify 
that the estate of the Walton tamily was 
situated about one-quarter of a mile from 
Neweastle Bridge, on the north side of the 
road leading to Fort Constitution, and now 
owned by the Locke family. Some of the 
inhabitants of advanced age recollect the 
mansion house, which was spacious—of two 
stories, and with a gambrel roof; the exact 
spot is known from the remains of the 
| cellar, 

“The fence gate between him and his 
|neighbor, John Amazeen.”—The Walton 
| estate adjoins that of Amazeen; the latter 
‘having been entailed, remains essentially as 
\it was at that period, and is now owned by 
| Capt. John Amazeen, of the sixth genera- 
ition from John, the Italian. 
| “A cove by his house.’—There is now a 
}a small and beautiful cove a few rods south 
| of the ancient cellar of the Walton mansion. 
“Great Bay, is a well-known sheet of 
| water, and a very prominent locality in 
Rockingham county. 

“ The stone fence between the field and 
ithe lane.°—No road passed through the 
Walton estate till the Newcastle bridge 
was built about the year 1821. Previously 
the only passage way to Amazeen’s and 
Walton’s was a lane, as is well remembered 
| by the present inhabitants. 
| As regards authenticity of the narration, 
:it may be readily allowed, in so far as re- 
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lates to the unquestionable fact of a popular 
delusion concerning witchcraft, which, at 
that period, extensively prevailed. All who 
are familiar with the history of New Eng- 
land in the 17th century, need not be in- 
formed of this fact. The occurrences de- 
tailed in this treatise, as absurd and ridicu- 
lous as they are, and, if allowed to be real, 
must be classed with the miraculous, yet 
are no more marvellous than those relating 
to the same subject, as recorded in Ban- 
crotv’s “History of the United States,” 


Felv’s “ History of Salem,” Barber’s “ His- | 


torical Notes on Andover, Mass.,” and Ad- 
ams’ Annals of this settlement, under date 
of 1656. It is well known that Rev. Joshua 
Moody, minister here at that period, stood 
almost alone in opposing this pernicious de- 
Jusion, and was the means of saving the 
lives of some persons of eminence, accused 
of witchcraft. And there are now, among 
some of the older citizens here, traditions 
of this “ Lithobolia, or Stone-throwing De- 
mon.” And it is said, that at a later period, 
gravel on the beach has been thrown at 
some persons, a8 was supposed, by invisible 
hands, 

As regards the definite object of the writer 
and publisher of this treatise, it may be no 
easy matter to decide. On supposition that 
the production is spurious, and got up by 
some wag as a hoax for the antiquarians, it 
may be said of the author, he has outdone 
his own hero, “ Lithobolia,” the Stone- 
throwing devil himself. Most respectfully, 

LUCIUS ALDEN, 


BaTTLE OF THE MoNnoNGAHELA.—The 
following letter is a brief but interesting ac- 
count of the battle of the Monongahela, to 
which I add notes of the author and officers 
mentioned. E. B. 0’C. 


“Camp on Lavret Hitt, 12 July 1755. 

“T have delayed writing this week past 
out of Vexation at our proceedings here, 
but now a Retreat is ordered and the Blow 
struck to our Shame and the Glory of the 
Indians who with a very few Canadians 
amongst them have intirely defeated our 
gerieral and the Division of our Troops 
which he carried alongst with him and 








whats worst of all our Train of Artillery is 
in their hands which ruins all hopes of do- 
ing any thing this way. Sir Peter Halket* 
was killed in the field regretted by all Man- 
kind and his son Lieu‘ Halket, his son Major 
Halket came of unwounded with a few offi- 
cers more, all the rest killed, or returned 
wounded many very dangerously amongst 
whom are the general and Sir John St. 
Clair. Cap‘ Gates* has a slight wound, L* 
Semain killed and L' Miller’ returned un- 
wounded, Cap‘ Gates with 50 of his men 
having marched with the first division and 
my company and Cap‘ Demere’s’ with the 
remainder of his under L‘ Spearing’ march- 
ed in the second Division, except a few of 
our men who had gone up to the first Divi- 
sion with a Convoy of Provisions, the Slaugh- 
ter on our side is surprizing considering 
Gen' Braddock had 1500 and I dont believe 
the Indians had 300 but they chose a very 
advantageous Ground within 9 miles of Fort 
Duquesne. The General told us he would 
never be 5 miles from us, so that the one 
Division might support the other whenever 
attacked, what made him change his resolu- 
tion and order Col? Dunbar* to keep us be- 
hind with Provisions and tired waggon 
Horses God knows, it seems Infatuation, 
he thought he had men enough and was 
vain of his Artillery, We had no attacks 
upon us but small scalping parties.” 


Nore 1.—Captain John Rutherford, the 
writer of the preceding letter, was captain 
of the Ist Independent Company of New 
York, and a member of the Council of that 
province. He was appointed January 6, 
1756, major of the Royal Americans, and 
was killed at Ticonderoga, in 1758. 

2.—Sir Peter Halkett, bart., of Nova Sco- 
tia, was a native of Fifeshire, Scot.; he rep- 
resented Dumferline, in 1734; was lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the 44th foot, in 1745, when 
he was taken prisoner at the defeat of Sir 
John Cope, by Charles Edward. In 1751 
he became colonel of his regiment, and lost 
his life on the disastrous field of the Mo- 
nongahela, 

3.—Sir John St. Clair, bart., was from 
Areyleshire. He had been lieutenant-col- 
onel of the 22d toot, when appointed deputy- 
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with the rank of colonel in America only, 
In this defeat he was shot through the chest, 
On Jan. 6, 1756, he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 3d batt. Royal Amer- 
icans or 60th foot, and served with his regi- 
ment until the peace of 1763, when the 3d 
and 4th battalions were disbanded, and he 
retired on half-pay, having been previously 
made colonel in the army (Feb, 19, 1762). 
He died towards the end of 1767, at Eliza- 
bethtown, New York, according to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

4,.—Horatio Gates was at this time cap- 
tain of the 3d N. Y. company. His career, 
subsequently, as major-general in the Amer- 
ican army, is too well known to require 
recapitulation, 

5.—Richard Miller was commissioned 
lieutenant in Capt. Gates’ N. Y. company, 
Dec. 17, 1721. After serving through this 
campaign, he was stationed at Fort John- 
son, on the Mohawk, in 1756. His name is 
not in the list of the officers of the compa- 
ny in 1761. 

6.—Paul Demeré was appointed captain 
of the 3d South Carolina company, June 
26, 1754. He was killed by the Cherokees 
in 1760. 

7.—William Spering was 1st lieutenant 
in Capt. Gates’ company. His commission 
bears date, Aug. 16, 1750. His name is in 
the list of 1761. The company was reduced 
in 1763. 

8.—Thomas Dunbar was promoted from 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 18th foot to 
be colonel of the 48th, April 29,1752. He 
was superseded in that command soon after 
the news of Braddock’s defeat reached Eng- 
land. He subsequently became lieutenant- 
governor of Gibraltar, and attained the 
military rank of lieutenant-general in 1760, 
His name is not in the list of 1768. 


Tut Eneuisau Prison-sutep Goon Hope. 
—In the American Citizen of April 21, 
1808, is the following: 

“On board the Good Hope prison-ship, 
in the year 1779 and 1780, I well remember 
one poor fellow whose bones now lie in the 
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quartermaster-general of this expedition, | jun., from Southbury, county of Litchfield, 


and state of Connecticut—and hundreds of 
others whose names are now gone from me, 
Trueman Richards, then of the same place 
(now of German Flats) will bear me record 
that my testimony is true. His crippled 
foot, a victim of the frost of 1779 and 1780, 
will be a swift witness of the facts herein 
stated. Out of 600 French and American 
prisoners put on board of that ship, the 
Good Hope, before the frost closed the 
Wallabout Bay, only two hundred and fifty 
survived until Spring—among the latter 
number was the said Richards, Dr. Trow- 
bridge, now of Danbury, and one Bunnell, 
all of them then of Southbury aforesaid.” 
ARGUS. 


The editor adds: “Argus is the son of a 
conspicuous patriot of the Revolution, who 
unfortunately was taken a prisoner by the 
Cow Boys and Tories at White Plains, and 
brought a prisoner into this city, where he 
was poisoned,” 


These statements are given in an election 
article, but may be all correct in fact.] 





Merino Sueer in Soutn Carortna.— 
“In the ship Agnes was brought a ram of 
the Merino breed of sheep, for Henry Izard, 
Esq., from the flock of Dr. Mease, near 
Philadelphia. The wool is extremely fine, 
and the animal may be considered an im- 
portant acquisition to our State."— Charles- 
ton Courier, 1808. 





NEWSPAPERS IN THE Unitep Srates 1N 
1808.—According to the National Intelli- 
gencer, of that year, there were then in the 
United States about 300 newspapers, 27 of 
them daily, and 225 weekly papers. 


ANECDOTE oF Witui1aM Smiru, THE His- 
TORIAN OF New York, AND CHIEF-JUSTICE 
oF Lower Canapa.—lI find the following 
in an old paper: 

“One evening, in the year 1789, when 
Dr. Mitchell was in Quebec, and passing the 


Wallabout—his name was Aaron Mallery, | evening at the chief-justice’s house, the 
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leading subject of conversation was the new ‘be found? The writer has made a rigid 
Federal Constitution then under the consid-| search, but has failed to find in our colo- 
eration of the States, on the recommenda. | nial and early records a particle of evidence 
tion of the Convention of 1787. Mr. Smith, | to sustain the assertion. 

who had been somewhat indisposed for sev-| The earliest recorded Indian grant to an 
eral days, retired to his chamber with Mr, | individual, for land on the west end of Long 
Grant, one of the members of the Legislative | Island, is that to Jacob Van Corlear, on 
Council, at an early hour. Ina short time | June 16, 1636, for Flats, in Flatbush and 
Mr. Grant invited Dr. M. to sit with them. | | Flatlands ; the earliest to the West India 
Mr. Mitchell was conducted to a sofa and|Company is dated August 1, 1638, tor land 
seated beside the chief-justice, before whom | between Brooklyn and Mesp: ath. The earli- 
stood a table supporting a large bundle of) est patents gr: anted by the government for 








papers. Mr. Smith resumed the subject of 
American politics, and untied his papers. | 
After searching awhile, he unfolded a cer- 
tain one, which he said was written about | 
the time the colonial commotions grew vio- 
lent, in 1775, and contained a plan or system 
of government sketched out by himself then ; 
and which nearly resembled the Constitution | 
afterwards proposed by the Federal Con- 
vention of the United States. He then read | 
the contents. The piece was long and elab- | 
orate, and written with much beauty and 
spirit. 

“¢This, sir, added he, after finishing 
it, ‘is a copy of a letter sent by me to a| 
member of Congress, in 1775, who was an 
intimate friend of General Washington. 
You may trace to this source the sentiments | 
in favor of a more energetic government for | 
your country, contained in the commander- | 
in-chief’s circular letters; and from this let- | 
ter, there can be no doubt, that the citizens | 
of all the States derived their leading hints | 
of your new form of government. Thus| 





land in Br ooklyn, were to Thomas Bescher, 
on Nov. 28, 1639, for a plot of three hun- 
dred paces in breadth, for a tobacco planta- 
tion, probably located at Gowanus; and to 
Frederick Lubbertse, on May 27, 1640, tor a 


|large tract opposite Governor’s Island, nei- 
| ther being located at the Wallabout. The 


first patents at the latter place (except that 
of Rapalie, which was dated June 17, 1643, 
the Indian purchase having been made on 
June 16, 1637), were those of Pieter and 
Jan Monfoort (the latter for a tobacco plan- 
tation), of May 29, 1641; of Lambert Huy- 


| bertsen, of Sept. 7, 1641; of Pieter Ceser Ital- 
’ | ’ ’ 


ien, for a tobacco plantation, of June 17, 1643; 
of those enlarging or more particularly de- 
scribing the bounds of the land granted to 
the Monfoorts, of Aug. 17, 1643; of William 
| Cornelissen, of Feb. 19, 1646, for premises 
|formerly occupied by Michael Picet ; ; and of 
Hans Hansen (Bergen), of March 30, 1647. 
|The Monfoorts, Huy bertsen, Picet, and 
| Cor nelissen, may have been W alloons. ; Pie- 
ter Cesar, from his name appears to have 





you see the great and original outlines of| been an Italian; Hans Hansen was a Nor- 
your national Constitution were drawn by a| wegian; and Rapalie could not have been a 
man, whom the laws of his native land pro-| Walloon, if, as asserted and claimed, he was 
scribed, and forced away from its shores.’” | a native of Rochelle, in France, a seaport 
on the Bay of Biscay, several hundred of 

miles from the frontiers of Belgium. It is 

Earty Serrements iv Brooxryy.—| not very reasonable to suppose that agricul- 
It has been asserted by our early writers | tural settlements existed in Brooklyn, : and 
that several families of Walloons, inhabit-| that improvements were made so many 
ants of the frontier between Belgium and | years prior to Indian purchases, or the grant- 
France, settled at the “ Wahle-Bocht,” since | ing of patents for the land. The most 
known as the Wallabout, in Brooklyn, as; tempting locality on the west end of Long 
early as 1624 or’5, Of this, is there any | Island for natives of the low and level lands 
documentary proof? If there is, will any of Holland or Belgium, who were inexperi- 
of your numerous readers point out where! enced in the clearing of forests, were the 
or in what part of our records the same may | Flats in Flatlands and Flatbush—miniature 
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prairies void of trees, which had been sub- 
ject to the rude culture of the Indians, and 
which were ready without previous toil and 
labor for the plough, which accounts for 
their being first sought for and purchased. 


Bay River, April, 1862. a 6 Se 


QUERIES. 


Dupieys oF Connecticut.—Can any of 
your readers inform me of, or describe, the 
coat of arms borne by the Dudleys of Con- 
necticut; the first of whom, William Dudley, 
settled in Connecticut, in or about the year 
1660? 

An impression of a seal of the arms, sent 
to the publishers of the Historical Maga- 
zine, would oblige G. A. 


Survivors or Wyomine.—In 1831, when 
Mrs. Skinner, of Torringford, died at the 
age of one hundred years, she was noticed 
by the newspaper press as “ probably the 
last of those persons who were in Wyoming 
at the time of the massacre, July 3, 1778.” 
Her son, Jeremiah Spencer, Esq., of Torring- 
ford, who was with her at Wyoming, aged 
eight years, and who accompanied her with- 
out hat, coat, or shoes on her toilsome jour- 
ney of five weeks from the Susquehanna to 
the Connecticut river, is, we are happy to 
say, still living in Torringford, and in good 
health, having entered his 93d year on 
Wednesday last, Feb. 5, 1862. He was 
born in Bolton, Conn., Feb. 5, 1770. 

Where is the other “last survivor” of the 
Wyoming massacre ? 


SKEEDADDLE.—This is a western phrase, 
lately common in the newspapers, signifying 
to run away or retreat. What is the deri- 
vation and origin of the word ? 


RevotuTionary Horn Cup.—In the 
cabinet of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., is a 


cup made of an ox horn, with a wooden bot- 
tom, about three and a quarter inches in 
diameter, and four and a quarter inches 
long, labelled: “This cup was left at the 
house of Rev. Noah Wadhams, by soldiers 
of the Revolution, in New Milford, Litch- 
field county, Conn.” 

Was this horn drinking-cup a regulation 
cup of the army? Did the term, “taking 
a horn,” originate from this species of cup, 
or is it of older origin ? C. 

WiILkeEsBarrE, March 24, 1862. 


DeELEGATEs FROM WeEsTMORELAND Co., 
Penn., TO THE Minirary CoNvVENTION.— 
Will the author of the interesting note on 
p. 127, give the names of the delegates from 
Westmoreland.county ? J. Vv. 


Rev. F. X. Brostus.—I have “A new, 
easy and concise method of finding the Lat- 
itude by double altitudes of the Sun, dedi- 
cated to the Boston Marine Society, by Rev. 
F. X. Brosius. Cambridge, Hilliard and 
Metcalf, 1815,” and wish to find out. who 
the authdr was, and when and where he 
died ? 


James Ross, author of a Latin gram- 
mar, and a teacher by profession. Will 
some reader of the Magazine, furnish some 
particulars of his life; in what capacity was 
he engaged; when did he first publish his 
grammar; was he the author or compiler: 
of any other works; what is the date of his 
death? He is said to have been buried in 
the graveyard of the Tabernacle Presbyte- 
rian Church, in Philadelphia. J. 8. F. 

WestcuHEsTER, Pa. 


REPLIES. 

Tomato (vol. vi., pp. 35, 70, 102).—The 
history of this esculent should not omit the 
fact, that it was sold in the markets of 
Washington during Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, 1801-1809. See fac-simile of Jetfer- 
son’s tabular “statement of the vegetable 
market of Washington, during a period of 
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eight years, wherein the earliest and latest 
appearance of each article within the whole 
eight years is noted."—Kendall’s Jefferson, 
vol, i., p. 45. 
The earliest cree of the tomato 
was July 16th; the latest, November 17th. 
J. D. 8. 





Mary Bytes Bran (vol. vi. p. 30).— 
The statement of your correspondent, Frank 
Moore, under the signature of “s, K. B.,” 
that Mrs, Plinth married a Mr. Cusanquit, 
who was executed at Rahway, will, we think, 
on investigation, prove to be an invention, 
and we hope not a malicious one. 


Roxsury. VERITAS, 





CommoporE Barry (vol. vi., p. 68).—In 
reply to a query in the February No. of the 
Historical Magazine, I will state that Com- 
modore Barry married Miss Sarah Austin, 
daughter of Samuel Austin, of Philadelphia, 
who died in August, 1767. Mr. Austin was 
the owner of the lots and houses situate on 
the north side of Arch-street, bounded by 
Water-street and the river Delaware, to- 
gether with the “ Water Lott on the North 
side of Arch Street,” upon which, under date 
of May 27, 1760, he petitions the “ Mayor 
& Commonalty” to “Grant him license to 
Erect, Maintain & Keep a Public Ferry at 
the Place aforesaid for the Carrying Pas- 
sengers from hence to the Jerseys,” which 
petition was accordingly granted. Hisfather, 
John Austin, was a ship-carpenter, and died 
Feb., 1707 or’08. Samuel has, I believe, no 
descendants living of his name. 

Mrs, Barry died in May, 1832. The 
wife of Commodore Dale (Dorothy Cra- 
thorne) was a cousin of hers; and a mutual 
cousin, William Jonas Keen, married Sarah 
Somers, sister of Lieut. Richard Somers, 
killed before Tripoli. T. H. M. 


PurvapvEtpuia, March 25, 1862. 


Copy of Samuel Austin's Public Notice of Open- 
ing of Ferry, &o. 

As the Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of Philadelphia have been pleas’d to 
grant to me the Privilege of a Ferry, now 
carried on from the lower end of Arch 
Street at the sign of the Boy and Boat, To 
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the Two Ferrys of Mess Coopers in New 
Jersey directly opposite to this.— 

I beg leave to inform the Publick that 
I have Built a large Commodious house for 
the entertainment of all Travellers; with 
outhouses and Stores, also a number of well 
built boats calculated and fitting for a Ferry : 
and for the accomodating of those who shall 
be pleased to favour me with their custom, 
I have added to my Warf a new Slip with 
steps to Low water mark fronting between 
forty & fifty feet which makes the landing 
safe & pleasant for Passengers, Easy for 
Carriages horses hhds Barrells or any Mer- 
chandize the outhouses and Stores are par- 
ticularly intended for the use and security 
of the goods of Market people; dispatch 
industry and great care and due attendance 
will be given by SamvurEL Austin. 


Source or THE Mississippr (vol. vi., p. 
130).—The survey spoken of in the treaty 
of 1794 was never made. Three attempts 
were made by the parties concerned toadjust 
this boundary, previous to the negotiations 
at Ghent. The first was the one referred 
to in 1794, the second in 1803, and the third 
in 1806 and 1807. On the whole question, 
see “The Duplicate Letters, the Fisheries 
and the Mississippi. Documents relating 
to Transactions at the Negotiation of Ghent. 
Collected and published by John Quincy 
Adams: Washington, 1822.” Pp. 98-106. 


West Cuester, Pa, D. G. B. 


Tue Heaviest Barrations (vol. v., p. 
350).—Major Graydon in his “ Memoirs,” 
published anonymously, Harrisburg, 1811, 
gives the credit or discredit of this saying 
to General Lee. The New England troops 
in the Continental army were much given 
to prayers and devotional exercises, which 
was by no means the case with those from 
the South; but, adds the major, “ General 
Lee, with his usual profaneness, treated their 
solemnities with ridicule, telling them, in 
the spirit of the ancient fable of Hercules 
and the wagoner, that Heaven was ever found 


Javorable to strong battalions.”—Memoirs, 


p. 123. D, G. B, 
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Capt. Joun Mantey (vol. vi., p. 101).— 
The following copies of documents in my 
possession, are sent in response to the re- 
quest of one of your correspondents. 

Boston, March, 1862. — 

Boston, April 17, 1777. 
Sir. 

You are desired to attend upon a Court 
of Enquiry to be held at Mr. Marston’s in 
Congress Street, at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
at the request of Joseph Olney, Esq. re- 
specting the loss of the Continental arm’d 
Brig’t Cabot under his command, 


Joun MANLEY. 
To Hecror McNett, Esq. 
Present. 


Boston, July 8, 1779. 
Rec! of Nathaniel Appleton Four hun- 
dred and forty eight pounds Lm’ for outfitts 
of his half of one twentieth of Ship Jason 
under the command of Cap! John Manley. 
Sam’ Dasuwoop. 
£448. 


CatirorNnia Potsonep Arrows (vol. v., 
p. 349).—In the last edition of his “System 
of Surgery” (vol. i., p. 321), Dr. Gross says 
on this topic: “I am informed by an old 
pupil, Dr. William E, Edgar, of the army, 
that this practice is peculiar to the savages 
inhabiting the mountainous regions watered 
by Pitt River, one of the northern branches 
ot the Sacramento. These people, it is said, 
use the poison of the rattlesnake, by grind- 
ing the head of that reptile into an impal- 
pable powder, which is then applied by 
means of the putrid blood and flesh of the 
dog to the point of the weapon, the wound 
of which proves speedily mortal.” 

The custom of poisoning weapons does 
not seem to have obtained in Mexico, or at 
least only to a limited extent; we find it, 
however, in Central America, where the 
natives to this day use the acid milky juice 
of the manganeel or manzanilla, so named, 
probably, from its resemblance to the An- 
themis nobilis, called by the Spaniards Man- 
zanilla Romana, but doubtless a totally 
different plant [Qu. its species?] (Baird, 
“Adventures on the Mosquito Shore,” p. 
120), The aborigines of British Guiana use 
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the powerful nervous poison, woorari, the 
composition of which is still a mystery. 
Some suppose its active ingredient to be the 
venom of snakes, others that it is the product 
of a species of Strychnos ; but the most 
probable supposition is that it is the watery 
extract from the bark of a gourd-like plant, 
such being the account of its origin given 
| Dr. Hancock by the natives, The Caribs 
used a poison said to have been similar in 
effect, “ concocted of noxious gums and ve- 
| getable juices” (Oviedo, in Edwards, “ Hist. 
of the West Indies,” vol. i., p. 38). Dela 
Condamine says, that sugar, taken in large 
quantities, is an antidote to the Guiana 
poison. This assertion has, I think, escaped 
the notice of our physiologists, who have so 
zealously investigated the woorari. I sug- 
gest it as worthy of attention. 

Certain southern tribes of the United 
States likewise poisoned their weapons, but 
the material used, is, I believe, unascertained. 


D,. G. B. 
West Custer, Pa. 


Hotes on Books. 


The War with the South; a History of 
the Great Rebellion. By Robert Tomes, 
M.D., author of “ Battles of America.” 
Part 1-4. 4to. Virtue & Co., New 
York, 1862. 


Turs elegant work is to be a complete his- 
tory of the war. The engagements are to 
be described in detail, and with the advan- 
tage that visits to the ground can give. 
Besides the civil, political, and military his- 
tory of the struggle, it is to embrace, also, bio- 
graphical sketches of the great actors in the 
drama, 

The few numbers now issued give a very 
favorable idea of the work. The style is 
clear, the tone moderate, the text embodies 
the substance of important state-papers, 
without arresting the stream of the narra- 
tive; and the portrayal of the battle-scenes 
will doubtless be given with interest and 
graphic power. The illustrations are supe- 
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rior. The present numbers contain portraits 
of Lincoln and McClellan, with the riot in 
Baltimore, by Darley ; and the sinking of the 
Petrel privateer, by Manzoni. 





A Thesis on Hospital Hygiene, for the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine in the 
University of New York (Session of 
1858-59). By Valentine Mott Francis, 
member of the N. Y. Hist. Society. 
Printed by permission, New York: John 
F. Trow, printer, 1859. 8vo, 217 pp. 


Tuts volume we regard as a remarkable evi- 
dence of the author’s zeal and devotion in the 
acquirement of a sound medical education. 
Its perusal has called to our mind the thesis 
of his lamented father; and like that it will 
ever remain a monument to the industrious 
research of the author. May the mantle of 
the father’s distinguished reputation fall 
upon the son; and we hesitate not to say 
that, from the evidence this volume fur- 
nishes, it will lose not a whit of its world- 
wide renown. 





Officers of Our Union Army and Navy ; 
their Lives, their Portraits. Edited by 
Dean Dudley, Honorary and Correspond- 
ing Member of several State Historical 
Societies. Vol. I. L. Prang & Co., 
1862. 18mo, 148 pp. 


Tuais is a very useful book; and at the pres- 
ent time it is especially valuable. It gives 
the lives of thirty of our most prominent 
officers, accompanied by their portraits. 
The lives are necessarily brief, but Mr. Dud- 
ley has compressed into a small space a 
great amount of information, comprising a 
variety of details. He informs us in his 
preface, that he has obtained his materials 
from the most reliable sources, often from 
the individuals themselves or their personal 
friends. 





Historical Collections of the Essex In- 
stitute. Vol. III, Nos. 5-6. Salem: 
Whipple & Smith. 


Tas double number closes the third vol- 
ume of this interesting collection of local 


historical matter. The chief articles are: 
The Journal of Gibson Clough, at Louis- 
bourg; Craft’s Journal of the Siege of Bos- 
ton; a very interesting sketch of the life of 
Thomas Maule, author of “ Persecutors 
Mauled ;” Genealogy of the Derby Family ; 
History of the Essex Lodge ; and an account 
of the Branch or. Howard Street Church. 





History of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. With Biographical Sketches, and 
the names .of all the Superintendents, 
Professors, and Graduates. To which is 
added a record of some of the earliest 
votes by Congress of Thanks, Medals, 
and Swords to Naval Officers. By Ed- 
ward Chauncey Marshall, A.M. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, with plates. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1862. 


Tus is a most welcome volume. All that 
throws light on the history of our army and 
navy now needs study, and the Naval Acad- 
emy, though really so recent, well deserves 
a history. Mr. Marshall has depicted, in 
clear and graphic language, the vain strug- 
gle for years to give our navy, what the 
navy of every nation has, an academy to 
form the young officers for their important 
duties. His account of the actual establish- 
ment is a strange one in many points, and a 
silent rebuke to our incessant law-making. 
When every attempt to get an act passed 
to establish an academy had failed, Mr. 
Bancroft by a careful study of the existing 
laws found that he had the power to estab- 
lish it, and did establish it, With what re- 
sults his creation has been attended the 
country knows. Under able and experi- 
enced officers the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis became in a short time a worthy com- 
panion to West Point, and the fact that a 
naval officer so competent as the Prince de 
Joinville places his son there, attests its ex- 
cellence. Mr. Marshall describes the origin 
and progress of the academy, the course of 
study, the establishment at Annapolis, and 
the present one at Newport, and gives most 
interesting sketches of the superintendents 
and professors, including Franklin Buchan- 
an, now exulting in having destroyed two 
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of his country’s men-of-war, the nobler Ward 
and Marey, who died at their posts, Golds- 
borough, Stribling, and others. The vol- 
ume is illustrated with two engravings. 


History of the Battle of the Crooked Bil- 
let, fought May 1,1778. By Wm. W. 
H. Davis, A. M. Democrat office, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 8vo, 19 pp. 


WE are indebted to the venerable Dr, Darl- 
ington, the annalist of Chester county, for a 
copy of this little work, for which his valua- 
ble family papers, embracing those of Gen. 
Lacey, furnished much of the material. The 
author,—now gallantly in the field as colonel 
of the 104th Regiment of Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers,—shows judgment, loc: il knowledge, 
and grace of style it» his comprehensive and 
detailed statement of the battle of the 
Crooked Billet. General Lacey was an able 
and brave commander; and his successful 
rescuing of his raw militia force from the 
trap prepared for him, is one of the most re- 
markable events in the war. 


An Arrangement of Medals and Tokens 
struck in honor of the Presidents of the 
United States, and of the Presidential 
Candidates, from the administration of 
John Adami to that of Abraham Lin- 
coln, inclusive. By Alfred H. Satterlee. 
New York: Printed for the Author, 1862. 
8vo, 84 pp. 

Tae American Numismatic Library is in- 

creasing rapidly. A few years since not a 

work existed especially on the subject, now 

they form a little library. Dickeson’s gen- 
eral work is the most. comprehensive, but 
least suits collectors; Hickcox has given the 
history of the coinage; Prime, a popular 
manual; Bushnell, an excellent arrangement 
of tokens; Snowden, a full account of the 

Washington pieces, and Mr, Saterlee here 

gives us a carefully made list of the medals 

and tokens of the Presidents and Presiden- 
tinl candidates, from Adams to Lincoln. 

The volume is beautifully printed, and 
may be had of J. K. Curtis, 83 Bleecker-st., 
or of the publishers of the Magazine. 


An Historical Sketch of the Paper Money 
issued by Pennsylvania ; together with 
a complete list of all the dates, issues, 
amounts, denominations, and signers. By 
a member of the Numismatic Society of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: A. C. Kline, 
1862. 8vo, 40 pp. 
Tuis is a very interesting sketch by one 
who has made it a special study; and who, 
we are happy to say, promises to continue 
his labors, by doing for other colonies and 
for Congress what he has here so well done 
for Pennsylvania. 


A Thanksgiving Sermon, preached before 
the Thirty-Ninth Ohio Vol., U. S. A., at 
Camp Todd, Missouri, Nov. 28, 1861, 
and a sketch of the Regiment. By Rev. 
B. W. Chidlaw, Chaplain. Cincinnati: 
G. Crosby, 1861. 12mo, 24 pp. 


WE are indebted to the publisher for a copy 
of this patriotic sermon, which, with its 
historic supplement, makes a most interest- 
ing pamphlet. The Rev. Mr. Chidlaw, well 
known for his devotedness to the young, 
here shows himself no less zealous and patri- 
otic in his labors as an army chaplain. 


The Philobiblion ; a monthly Catalogue 
and Literary Journal. No.4. Geo. P. 
Philes & Co., 51 Nassau-st., New York. 


Tus work maintains its interest. An in- 
teresting sketch of George Darley; a bib- 
liogr aphical notice of Poe's: first v olume ; and 
the article on medizval preachers, will re- 
pay perusal. 





Obituary. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, March 22, 1862.] 

Grorce FLower.—A great and good 
man has recently passed from us. A Briton 
by birth, an American by choice, for near 
half a century he has lived among us,—so 
long that the tide of events and the rush of 
adventurers had buried from general no- 
tice the silver-haired veteran who once was 
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known, esteemed, and loved in both hemi- 
spheres,—the honored founder of a prosper- 
ous colony, the enterprising agriculturist, 
the philanthropist of large and noble aims, 
the strong, true-hearted, “and upright man. 

Born in Hertfordshire, England, in afflu- 
ent circumstances, after gaining some dis- 
tinction in his native land, by continental 
travel for the benefit of British husbandry, 
he came to America in 1817 (about thirty 
years of age), as the associate of Morris 
Birkbeck, in founding the English colony at 
Albion, Edwards county, Illinois. 

It was no mere sordid impulse that 
moved either of these two noble-hearted 
men in their scheme of colonization. Re- 
publicans from deep-seated sentiment and 
conviction, the great American Republic 
drew them hither as to a congenial home ; 
and here they jointly established a thrifty 
and successful colony, transplanting on our 
virgin prairies the arts and improvements 
of the old “mother country.” The large 
wealth possessed by Mr. Flower gave him 
a commanding, a responsible, and, we may 
add, laborious position in the new colony. 
His spacious mansion, of rare extent and 
furnish in a new settlement, was the scene 
of frank and elegant hospitality. Strangers 
of distinction sought it from afar. Improved 
husbandry, with the importation of the finest 
fleeces of Spain, followed the guiding hand 


of the master-mind. When the history of 


the “Albion” colony is made known, it will 
form the truest and best eulogium of its 
founders. 

He was active in defeating the attempt 
made, in 1823, to legalize African slavery in 
Illinois, and when, as a counterpoise, severe 
laws were passed against free negroes, the 
opposition gave birth to Mr. Flower’s plan 
for the colonization of free negroes in Hayti. 

Mr. Flower was one of that class of men 
whose fine insight, large views, and calm 
force raised him above all claimants to pop- 
ular favor. In his early maturity, he num- 
bered among his friends and correspondents 
Jefferson, Lafayette, and the Comte de Las- 


teyrie, Madame O*Connor (the daughter of 


Condorcet), and Cobbett. 
Mr. Flower met with the reverses which 
are the prescribed lot of the colonizers of 
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the world, The wealth and position which 
he commanded, amidst the financial changes 
and revolutions of a new country, were 
finally succeeded by pinching penury. For 
many years he has lived in retirement in 
Indiana, or among his revering children in 
this State; and for the last few years has 
beguiled his age in preparing a history of 
the “English Colony” he assisted to found, 
which he lived to complete, at the request 
of the Historical Society at Chicago. 

On the morning of the 15th of January 
last, there lay, under the loving watch of 
dear friends at Albion, the sinking forms of 
the aged man, and the partner of his long 
and checkered life. But a week betore 
they had expressed the hope, often repeated, 
that, happily united in life, they might not 
be divided in their death. While the rays 
of morning were gilding the room of the 
fond wife, she expired ; and soon after the 
“ going down” of the same day’s sun, fol- 
lowed, to his last and welcome rest, the 
spirit of Gzorce FLower. 


Miscellany. 


Mr. Grorce Apiarp has nearly ready a 
work on “ The Sutton-Dudleys of ‘Engl: and 
and the Dudleys of Massac shusetts in New 
England, from the Norman Conquest to the 
present time,” which will be of considerable 
interest to the historic students of Massa- 
chusetts and New York. 


Tury are about to erect in Montreal, in 
the Place d’ Armes, a statue of Queen 
Victoria. The last royal statue that stood 
there, a fine marble effigy of George IIL, 
was thrown down by the Americans during 
their occupation of that city in the Revolu- 
tionary War, but the head was subsequently 
found in a well, and is now preserved in the 
Library of the Natural History Society. 


WE are indebted for interesting public 
documents to the Hon. Ira Harris, U. 8. 
Senate, and Hon. D. 8. Richardson, of the 
Senate of Massachusetts. 








